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Dr. Clara E. Cockerille, a member of 
Alpha Theta Chapter, is serving her third 
term as chairman of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
S for Pennsylvania. She has 
just completed three years’ service as a 
member of the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Public Education. 


Mrs. Dora Mary Macdonald has received 
national attention for the excellence of 
the school information service which she 
heads. At the San Francisco conference 
on school public relations, she was called 
by one of the speakers, “the outstanding 
education writer in the nation.” She is a 
member of Kappa Chapter. 


Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller received the 
$1,000 Delta Kappa Gamma Educator’s 
Award in 1956 for her book, Educating 
Women in a Changing World. In 1951 
she served as Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion for the Division of Women’s Affairs, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Ger- 
many at Frankfurt. She has contributed 
some sixty articles and research papers to 
psychology, personnel, and music jour- 

. Dr. Mueller is an honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter, Indiana. 


Miss Lorraine Metcalf of Theta Chapter 
served for four years, from 1953 to 1957, 
as Massachusetts State president and has 
been chairman of a number of state com- 
mittees. In 1954 she was the very effi- 
cient general chairman for the Silver An- 
niversary International Convention in 
Boston. 


Miss Madge Rudd, the immediate past 
Southeast regional director, has served as 
South Carolina State president and first 
vice-president. Recently she was elected 
state president of the Classroom Teach- 
ers Association. She belongs to Eta 
Chapter. 


Mrs. Emily Hasse of Epsilon Chapter, 
Wisconsin, served for over fifteen years 
on the Board of Directors of the Flint 
(Michigan) International Institute. She 
was also a member of the YWCA board. 
Now she is living in Oshkosh. 


Mrs. Cassie Leta Brewbaker is a past 
— of both Alpha Chapter and Ala- 

a State. She has also served as presi- 
dent of the Department of Montgomery 


Classroom Teachers and has done legis- 
lative work in the state. 


Miss Kathryn E. Young of Xi Chapter in 
Tucson, Arizona, holds three important 
positions in Delta Kappa Gamma. Not 
only is she the c an the inter- 
national Committee on Membership but 
she is also the new state second vice- 
president and the state chairman for the 
Special Scholarship Fund. 


Miss Alice L. Grant has recently been 
elected first vice-president of Illinois 
State. She is also the newly elected 
president of the Southern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association and presi- 
dent of the Grant-Lee Association of II- 
linois and Kentucky. 


Miss Dorothy Knappenberger is a past 
president of Beta Chapter in Tulsa and 
has served as Oklahoma state scholarship 
chairman. 


Dr. Hollie Bethel was awarded the 1956 
Rho State $1,500 scholarship, which fa- 
cilitated her work toward her doctorate 
in teacher education. She is a sponsor of 
the Student National Education Associa- 
tion and counselor for Kappa Delta Pi. 


Miss Elizabeth D. Griffith is currently 
completing a two-year term as president 
of the District of Columbia Education 
Association and has held offices in the 
local Elementary Classroom Teachers 
Association. In April she was awarded 
the 1959 Agnes and Eugene Meyer Sum- 
mer Fellowship, which will provide for 
a European tour. 


Mrs. Karla V. Parker writes vividly in 
the March National Parent-Teacher about 
her month-long people-to-people mission 
to South America, sponsored by Inter- 
national Seminars. 


Dr. Dorothy L. Johnson is the outgoing 
president of Nu State. She has been 
state chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee and the Hospitality Committee. 
In 1954 she was the recipient of the Sil- 
ver Anniversary Scholarship presented in 
the District of Columbia. 








Brightly 
Beaming 
Stars 


By Clara E. Cockerille 


W HEN I look at elementary edu- 
cation in the United States 
in this last year of the middle dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, I am 
reminded of an old hymn which we 
sang with gusto in my early Sun- 
day School days. It began, 

“Watchman tell us of the night, 

What its signs of promise are.” 

There are many signs of promise 
in elementary education. As we are 
emerging from the dark period of 
the past eighteen months when 
public education has been viewed 
with alarm and dismay by so many 
parents, laymen, college professors, 
columnists, and teachers, I would 
like to serve as the Watchman, who 
in the hymn said, 

“Traveller o'er yon mountain 

height, 
See that brightly beaming star.” 





Dr. Clara E. Cockerille is assistant county super- 


intendent of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. 











There are significant signs of prom- 
ise which I see when I look at ele- 
mentary education. They are not 
confined to any one locality nor to 
a few select schools. These are signs 
you have seen if you are fortunate 
enough to work in elementary edu- 
cation. These are signs that you 
can see if you will look closely at 
elementary education in your com- 
munity. 

An increasing and deepening in- 
terest in the school on the part of 
parents. The parents whose only 
interest in school was to sign the 
report card are being replaced by 
parents who are willing to come to 
school for conferences with teach- 
ers in lieu of report cards. Parents 
who came to P.T.A. meetings only 
if their children were performing 
are being replaced by parents who 
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come to P.T.A. meetings to par- 
ticipate in discussions, to be mem- 
bers of child-study groups, to join 
in fact-finding forums. This inter- 
est on the part of parents is bring- 
ing about a most desirable climate 
of learning for children and at the 
same time it is building the under- 
standing and support that is 
required for effective public educa- 
tion. The reverse side of this pic- 
ture is also one of the most promis- 
ing signs in elementary education; 
that is the willingness of teachers 
and administrators to have parents 
become a part of the school. That 
has not always been true. There 
were years when we were fearful to 
let parents get closer to the school 
than the Christmas entertainment 
or the last-day-of-school-picnic. We 
were apprehensive that interest 
would bring interference. We felt 
that to seek help, to invite par- 
ticipation in planning, to ask for 
evaluation was a sign of weakness. 
The readiness of elementary teach- 
ers to welcome parent interest and 
participation in elementary educa- 
tion is becoming evident, and be- 
cause of it good things are happen- 
ing in our schools. 

A sane and sound philosophy 
concerning the teaching of reading. 

As the tumult and the shouting 
about Johnny who couldn’t read or 
could read (depending on who 
was shouting) dies, we are in a 
good position to look at this most 
important subject area of elemen- 
tary education. What we see is an 
emerging mature concept of read- 
ing and the teaching of reading. 





There is less dependence on “a 
way’ of teaching reading. Divisions 
into opposing camps of Phonics vs 
No Phonics—Sight Words vs Word. 
Attack Skill—Oral vs Silent Read- 
ing are disappearing. They are be- 
ing replaced by teaching which 
uses many different ways of devel- 
oping reading skill and teachers 
who recognize that no one way will 
reach all pupils nor suffice for all 
types of reading tasks. Teachers 
in all grades of the elementary 
school have accepted their respon- 
sibility for teaching reading and 
now are looking for ways to en- 
courage wide reading. They know 
that just knowing how to read isn’t 
enough. Libraries are just begin- 
ning to come into their own in the — 
schools’ reading programs. 

The development of programs in 
science and mathematics. True, the 
elementary school has always 
taught arithmetic and to a lesser de- 
gree has taught some science. There 
is a difference today that holds 
promise for the future. Arithmetic 
teaching is changing from emphasis 
on the automatic response to a flash 
card to a thinking process. Teach- 
ers are working toward the use of 
numbers in problem solving situa- 
tions. Pupils are learning to think 
about number situations rather 
than to be jugglers of figures. Sci- 
ence is developing into orderly se- 
quences of learning experiences, 
moving from casual nature study 
and the reading of science text- 
books to observation, experimenta- 
tion, and problem solving. There 
are rich opportunities ahead in 











these two fields in the elementary 
curriculum. 

The expansion of the language 
arts program to include communi- 
cation in a second language as well 
as in English. This is the newest 
of the significant developments in 
elementary education. No one pat- 
tern has emerged but from all parts 
of the country and from. large and 
small schools are coming reports of 
expanded language programs. What 
is the best way to present a second 
language? Where is the best place 
to start teaching it? Who should 
teach it? These are questions to 
which elementary educators are 
seeking the answers. The years 
ahead should see much significant 
work in this area. 

The increasing emphasis on crea- 
tive teaching and the encouraging 
of creativity in pupils. In many 
ways this emphasis is the most 
hopeful sign of promise in the cur- 
rent picture. For too many years 
the elementary school was a copy- 
book school. A great value was 
put on exact reproduction of hand- 
writing, the use of patterns in art, 
the giving back of the words of the 
teacher or the textbook in recita- 
tion. The art teachers led in the 
break-through to the acceptance of 
children’s ideas expressed in chil- 
dren’s ways. Now we are using 
children’s expression in rhythm, 
music, language, and _ thinking, 
rather than demanding that they 
reproduce an adult set pattern. The 
learning and growth possibilities of 
this way of teaching are exciting 
for teachers, pupils, and the future. 
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The willingness of teachers to 
use many resources in the educa- 
tion of children. The school room 
is expanding. More and more the 
elementary school teachers are 
learning that the nurses; the home 
and school visitors; the guidance 
directors; the welfare, health, and 
youth agencies of the community 
are teachers of children, too. They 
are learning to use these co-teachers 
rather than to resist them. To- 
day the classroom teacher does not 
feel that the education of the whole 
child is her responsibility alone; 
she is reaching out and finding a 
teaching team. 

The continuing search for more 
understanding of child growth and 
development and consideration of 
the nature and needs of childhood 
in planning school curriculums. 
Each year the medical profession 
and the child study clinics are 
learning more about children, and 
each year we in the education pro- 
fession are becoming more aware 
of our need of using those discover- 
ies in our planning for and teach- 
ing of children. The scorn of “the 
book” as a way of learning about 
children is disappearing. As it dis- 
appears we see in our schools more 
concern for individual pupils, more 
understanding of the place of 
maturity in the learning process, 
less rigid grade and subject divi- 
sions in our schools. The knowl- 
edge we have gained from sound 
child study is our balance wheel 
when temporary interests of the 
community make demands for 
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changes or innovations in elemen- 
tary schools. 

The increase of professional 
standards and status of the elemen- 
tary school teachers. The last two 
decades have been periods of rapid 
growth in the status of the ele- 
mentary school teachers. Many fac- 
tors have contributed to bringing 
this about. Increased post-high ed- 
ucation of the teachers is one. The 
movement toward single salary 
schedules is another. In this pic- 
ture is also the surge of building, 
which has resulted in attractive ele- 
mentary school buildings. Part of 
the picture, too, is the increasing 
number of young men who are 
choosing and preparing for ele- 
mentary education rather than us- 
ing a few years of elementary teach- 
ing as a springboard to some other 
profession. Today it is profession- 
ally respectable to be an elementary 
school teacher, and in many com- 
munities it is becoming an enviable 
profession. 

Vertical planning for the total 
school program. The isolation of 
the elementary school program 
has been responsible for much of 
the criticism of the program. Edu- 
cators at secondary school levels 
have complained that pupils could 
not read, spell, write, nor use cor- 
rect English. Until recently no se- 
rious attempts were made to look 
at the school program from kinder- 
garten to graduation from high 
school and have teachers at all 
levels meet together to plan sequen- 
tial programs of learning. When 
elementary school education is 





planned as a foundation program 
out of which secondary education 
will develop and expand, the sharp 
divisions which have added to our 
problems will disappear and our 
pupils and communities will bene- 
fit from a unified school curriculum. 

There are other signs which may 
or may not be signs of wise devel- 
opments in elementary education. 
I cannot tell as I look at them 
whether they are brightly beaming 
stars, flashing meteors here today 
and gone tomorrow, or destructive 
rockets which may wipe out some 
of the gains we have made in ele- 
mentary education. Some of these 
signs come from our concern for 
the pupils whose capacity for aca- 
demic work is large. We are hear- ~ 
ing and reading about acceleration, 
segregation, advanced placement 
grouping. Will our response to 
this result in an improvement of 
our schools? We are thinking about 
specialists in mathematics and sci- 
ence to teach elementary pupils— 
will this be equally good for pupils 
and subject matter? 

The elementary school was the 
“common school” of early days. It 
remains the school that is close to 
the home, the family, and the com- 
munity. The direction that it takes 
will influence all the people of our 
country. There are signs of prom- 
ise that elementary education is 
growing and developing in ways 
that will preserve our heritage and 
at the same time move toward the 
realization of new goals that are 
being established by scientific dis- 
covery and social development. 











A Unique 


Institution 


OMEONE has said that “The 

schools in this country are as 

American as baseball, hot dogs, and 
apple pie.” 

Every country builds for itself. 
The house on bamboo stilts and 
the adobe hut are constructed for 
certain climates. The hot sauces 
and the baked potato delight pal- 
ates in different countries. The 
bikini and the parka denote dif- 
ferent parts of the world. In the 
Fiji Islands, learning to throw a 
spear is fundamental to life; in the 
United States, learning to drive a 
car serves the same purpose. An 





Mrs. Dora Mary Macdonald is director of public 
relations for the board of education in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 





Secondary Education As | See It - - - 

















By Dora Mary Macdonald 


American public high school pat- 
terned after the schools of another 
country is as ridiculous as a Byzan- 
tine palace in Keosauqua, Iowa. 

Ever since Sputnik beep-beeped 
into space, the high school has 
been the scapegoat of unthinking 
people for the fact that for once 
the United States was not “the 
firstest with the mostest.” The hue 
and cry was raised—the schools 
don’t teach enough science, enough 
mathematics, enough foreign lan- 
guages! Russia got the first satel- 
lite in orbit; ergo, the schools in 
Russia are better. Perhaps they are 
better —for Russia. The fact re- 
mains that different peoples and 
different governments require dif- 
ferent types of schools. 
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The American high school is a 
unique institution, evolved to pre- 
pare a citizenry for participation in 
a democracy. It has developed 
from the first high school in the 
United States, founded in Boston 
in 1821. This school followed the 
curriculum of European schools, 
offering an academic education. Its 
objective was preparation for col- 
lege. The enrollment was neces- 
sarily selective. 

When the vote was given others 
than landowners, thinking people 
began to see the danger of the bal- 
lot in the hands of ignorant men. 
With the development of industry, 
working men were demanding 
equal opportunities and free public 
schools. In 1874, the Kalamazoo 
Decision in the Michigan Supreme 
Court settled the question that it 
is legal for a state to tax itself to 
support public high schools. 

With equality of opportunity a 
reality, the high school enrollment 
grew and changed in character. In 
1900, only 35 per cent of the 17- 
year-olds were in high school; to- 
day, over 70 per cent are enrolled. 
As every teacher knows, these 
young people come from every type 
of home and background. Their 
ambitions include becoming eligi- 
ble for unemployment insurance 
or being the country’s outstanding 
racketeer, the President of the 
United States, a world-famous 
humanitarian, or the first person 
to reach the moon. 

“Education of all the children” 
is the motto of the public schools. 
When the high schools took on this 





huge job, they found it could not be 
done in the existing curriculum. 
The plumber’s son who expected to 
follow his father’s trade had little 
use for Greek. The girl whose am- 
bition was to be a beauty operator 
eyed Latin with disdain. The boy 
whose mental ability was low be- 
came lost in calculus, but state laws 
required him to be in school. There 
they were—many of them misfits in 
an academic course of study. 

The objectives of the public high 
school multiplied with the change 
in the types of pupils. According 
to James B. Conant in his The 
American High School Today, the 
comprehensive high school has 
these objectives: “to provide a gen- 
eral education for all the future 
citizens; to provide good elective 
programs for those who wish to 
use their acquired skills on gradu- 
ation; to provide satisfactory pro- 
grams for those whose vocations 
will depend on their subsequent ed- 
ucation in a college or university.” 

The public high school has tried 
to meet the needs of a heteroge- 
neous school population by expand- 
ing the curriculum and by adapt- 
ing it to all—to the physically and 
mentally handicapped and, more 
recently, to the pupil with excep- 
tional ability. Besides the academic 
course, high schools now offer busi- 
ness and vocational courses, home 
economics, industrial arts, music, 
art, and physical education. 

For children from many homes, 
the schools provide their only con- 
tact with culture. At home they 
cannot even listen to a symphony 
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on TV if there is a soap opera or a 
Western for Papa and Mama. Music 
or art, studied in school, may be 
their only chance to excel and may 
be their key to the future. Ameri- 
can culture need not be scoffed at 
by foreigners. Today there are 
more symphony orchestras and art 
galleries in this country than ever 
before. Culture is being developed 
by those who got their basic train- 
ing in the public schools. 

Some voices decry the physical 
education program—while, at the 
same time, the President of the 
United States asks for an expanded 
program for physical fitness. The 
school gymnasium period, once or 
twice a week, is not intended to of- 
fer all the exercise a young person 
needs, any more than a weekly 
piano lesson produces a pianist. In 
class a boy or girl learns funda- 
mental exercises that will keep him 
in trim if he continues them. Prac- 
tically every woman stretched out 
on a vibrating couch knows the 
exercises that would help her to re- 
gain her figure; she learned them 
in school. Physical education also 
develops game skills helpful in 
either participation in or apprecia- 
tion of games, an adjunct to recrea- 
tion. 

The academic course is still there 
for those young people who are 
preparing for college. In_ this 
changing world that group is no 
longer confined to families of 
wealth or aristocracy; it may con- 
tain a Billie Davis, who exemplifies 
the opportunities offered in high 
school to all who have the mental 


ability for and interest in an aca- 
demic education. In Duluth, Min- 
nesota, for instance, a Negro boy 
who worked at a drive-in or as a 
bus boy in order to continue in 
school and help his parents earned 
the largest scholarship to Harvard 
ever received by a high school grad- 
uate in the city. 

The academic curriculum itself, 
however, has changed. High schools 
that once offered Greek and four 
years of Latin now settle for two 
years of Spanish, French, or Ger- 
man—and they do not require that 
for graduation. College entrance 
requirements, too, are not so strin- 
gent as they once were. A high 
school graduate can skip off gaily 
to college with credits in an assort- 
ment of subjects that are scarcely 
academic. Whether the break- 
down in requirements is due to the 
high schools or the colleges is as 
debatable a question as whether 
the chicken or the egg came first. 

In general, public high schools 
reflect the thinking of both the com- 
munity and the educators in that 
community. How well satisfied citi- 
zens can be is shown by results of 
a questionnaire answered by par- 
ents at an open house in the public 
schools of Duluth, Minnesota, last 
fall. It must be remembered that 
these 5,604 parents were people 
interested enough in the schools 
to visit them; probably, they also 
know more about the schools than 
those who have little contact with 
them. Asked how they felt about 
the school system, parents an- 
swered: 
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Excellent 





Good Fair Poor No Opinion 
% % % % 4 % 
Instruction 21 63 ll 1 4 
Cwriculum 17 64 11 2 6 
Buildings 20 50 23 4 3 





Such attitudes are soul-satisfying 
to educators. They are pleased to 
know that parents approve of their 
school system with the comprehen- 
sive high school designed to supply 
the needs of “all the children.” 

The American public high school 
has been doing a good job. Other- 
wise, the United States would not 
have the highest standard of living 
of any country in the world. One 
has only to review the achievements 
of graduates to prove the fact that 
the opportunities are there. How- 
ever, no one would claim that they 
are perfect; and there probably is 
not an educator living who cannot 
give workable ideas for improving 
the schools. The trouble is that too 
many teachers give their sugges- 
tions only in gripe sessions instead 
of in evaluation committees. 

No one can deny that there is a 
vast waste in the public high school 
—a waste of opportunity—a waste 
of mental ability. This is appalling 
in a country where efficiency is a 
key word. 

The system of electives—of free 
choice—is one of the basics of a 
democracy. But in many high 
schools the elective system does 
not work out for the good of the 
pupils because they are too imma- 
ture to choose wisely. Besides that, 


these teen-agers are characteristi- 
cally lazy unless inspired; it would 
almost seem that they are afraid 
to use their minds. Faced with elec- 
tives, they choose the snap courses, 
the ones that have little or no home- 
work to interfere with their tele- 
vision programs or their social lives. 
Consequently, scholarships offered 
to top ranking students may go to 
those who elect easy courses in 
order to get high grades. 

Young people have always been 
prone to choose the easy way. 
There is probably not one Delta 
Kappa Gamma member who, if she 
goes into deep soul-searching, can- 
not remember when she chose 
either a subject or a teacher on the 
basis of easiness. Nor is this seek- 
ing the easy way a characteristic 
of youth alone. Comparatively few 
adult housewives choose to start 
from scratch in their cooking, es- 
chewing mixes and frozen and 
canned goods. Traditionally, we are 
an ease-loving people. That may 
be why we invent and use so many 
labor-saving devices. James Elli- 
son, in an article in the March 7 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
speaks of “the national inclination 
to push education aside whenever 
it interferes with love or comfort, 
money or fun.” 
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Granted that pupils can “get by” 
in an elective system, but that the 
system is good, the question is: 
What to do about it? 

Intelligent counselling is part of 
the answer—counselling by parents 
and by teachers. Parents need to 
be educated to understand that 
high school is a place for learning 
if they are to give intelligent guid- 
ance in curriculum planning. There 
probably is not a high school 
teacher in the land who has not had 
a parent tell her, in one way or 
another, “You can’t expect a high 
school boy to stay home at night 
and study.” .. . “I want John to 
quit algebra. It’s too hard for him.” 
...+ You can’t keep Mary in after 
school. I don’t care if you do want 
to give her extra help, you should 
be able to teach her in class time.” 
... “I can’t be running to school 
to talk with you about my son; it’s 
your business to teach him.” . . . 
“I want Jack’s English teacher 
changed; you give too much work.” 

When parents become imbued 
with the spirit of learning to the 
point that they are more interested 
in a boy’s acquiring knowledge than 
acquiring a car, they will be about 
the biggest factor in counselling. 
The ideal situation, which is only 
a dream, is for parents to band to- 
gether on evening study hours and 
social life. 

It is unrealistic to think that 
schools can have enough trained 
counsellors to guide the curriculum 
choice of each pupil. Each mem- 
ber of the staff has to know courses 
of study, college requirements, and 


vocational or professional require- 
ments; has to know the mental abil- 
ity and interests of the students for 
whom he is responsible; and has 
to understand the pupils in order to 
give sympathetic guidance. When 
this millennium is reached, no more 
will the athletic coach say to an 
outstanding student, “What do you 
want to take Latin for? Nobody 
takes it any more.” Nor will the 
English teacher guide a lad with 
low mental ability into courses pre- 
paratory for engineering because 
he likes to tinker with cars. 

Schools can combat the weakness 
that exists in some elective systems. 
They can require a stronger aca- 
demic program. Conant suggests 
a program for all graduates in gen- 
eral education: four years of Eng- 
lish (with half the total time de- 
voted to English composition); 
three or four years of social studies 
(including two years of history, one 
of which would be American his- 
tory, and a senior course in Amer- 
ican problems or government); one 
year of mathematics in the ninth 
grade; and one year of science in 
the ninth or tenth grade. Other re- 
quirements, he says, should be suc- 
cessful completion of at least seven 
more courses, not including physi- 
cal education. He suggests that all 
students should be urged to include 
art and music in the elective pro- 
gram. 

Too many high schools give too 
little emphasis to academic achieve- 
ment. They permit young people 
with fine academic minds to take 
the minimum requirements and to 
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do mediocre work. They give more 
honor to athletes than to pupils on 
the honor roll; they give athletic 
banquets and honor assemblies and 
letters for members of a sports 
team, while they ignore students 
who rank high in scholarship. They 
allow the extra-curricular activities 
to break into class time, excusing 
pupils from class to decorate the 
gym or buy refreshments for a 
party. They schedule school affairs 
—games, plays, concerts—on school 
nights, interfering with home study. 
They give the same type of diploma 
to all graduates, regardless of the 
type of course or the degree of 
achievement. 

“Strengthening Our Educational 
Program” is the 1959-1960 theme 
for Delta Kappa Gamma. Each 
member can have a share in this 
strengthening by helping young 
people to learn how to study, to 
develop good work habits, to think 
clearly, and to acquire disciplined 
minds. Every teacher dislikes slip- 
shod work; each should demand 


excellence, whether the work is a 
theme, a carburetor adjustment, or 
a typing lesson. At the recent 
AASA convention in Atlantic City, 
Robert W. Van Houten, president 
of Newark College of Engineering, 
gave a blueprint for education 
when he said, “We need excellence 
in everything and first of all we 
need it in education. An excellent 
plumber is infinitely more admi- 
rable than an incompetent philoso- 
pher. The society which scorns 
excellence in plumbing because 
plumbing is a humble activity and 
tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exalted activity 
will have neither good plumbing 
nor good philosophy. Neither its 
pipes nor its theories will hold 
water.” 

The United States is in a contest 
with nations. The contest will be 
won by the public high schools 
with their development of a well- 
informed, clear-thinking citizenry. 
It will be won by young people 
with a passion for learning. 


lama 


Freedom has no permanent defense against totalitarianism 
except the free inquiring, logical, and courageous minds of 
educated people. The public schools provide the major means 
for the maturation of a people dedicated to the fundamental 
principles of a free society and equipped to foster that society. 


—Dr. Ruth A. Stout, president of the 


National Education Association. 


Statement of the association presented to the Subcom- 


mittee on Education of 


the Senate Committee on Labor 


and Public Welfare, February 4, 1959. 


Higher Education As | 


For the 
Individual 


Our Society 
Needs 


By Kate Hevner Mueller 


| parson is an applied social 
science. Its foundations lie in 
psychology and sociology with im- 
portant support from economics 
and many other disciplines. Man, 
the learner, must therefore be 
viewed as an individual worthy 
and important in his own right, but 
also always as a member of his 
society, a participant in his culture. 
Any individual’s progress, his 
rights, his opportunities develop 
only as society develops. The in- 
dividual makes his own society, but 
this society in turn restricts as well 
as develops him. It is the function 
of his education—formal and in- 
formal; in grade school, high school, 


and beyond high school—to help 


him cope with his own individual 
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nature and with all the institutions 
which surround him, so that he may 
learn to exploit both himself and 
society to the fullest extent. 

The new psychology has taught 
the educator to recognize the many 
aspects of one total individual and 
the essential wholeness of his per- 
sonality. Besides the obvious in- 
tellectual aspect, man has physical 
characteristics, vocational interests 
and aptitudes, aesthetic apprecia- 
tions, moral and religious values, 
emotional resources, and social re- 
lationships—all of them involved in 
his intellectual development. For 
a competent leader, or indeed for 
a useful citizen in any capacity, the 
failure of development in any one 
aspect of the personality may prove 
a crippling handicap. 

One much quoted statement on 
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the objectives of higher education 
holds it responsible for “preserving, 
transmitting, and enriching the im- 
portant elements of our culture in- 
cluding the products of scholarship, 
research, creative imagination, and 
human experience.” The consider- 
able mechanical difficulties of this 
process are as nothing compared to 
its human complexities, for the 
culture can be preserved only in 
terms of the human beings who 
experience it. Their pleasure, their 
motivations, and their ambitions, 
not the books in the library nor the 
pictures in the art gallery, are the 
crucial factors for the preservation 
and extension of a culture. Trans- 
mitting the most immediately use- 
ful crafts and the popular elements 
of our culture, jazz music, for ex- 
ample, is a fairly simple economic 
process. It is the people themselves 
who decide what shall be trans- 
mitted, what movies and magazines 
they will patronize, what inventions 
and gadgets they will buy. But in 
transmitting the results of scholar- 
ship, it is the teacher in his class- 
room who chooses the content and 
himself persuades the student to 
learn it. 

The scientist in his laboratory 
must decide what direction his re- 
search shall take and whether it is 
worthwhile to undertake it. These 
scholars are, therefore, a strange 
mixture of dependence and inde- 
pendence; they are attuned to their 
era, but their own free imagination 
and curiosity must lead it into a 
new one. They must review and 
reinterpret, and often, as they 


speculate and explore. Both the 
laboratory research and the arm- 
chair reviewing are necessary parts 
of their competence, and necessary 
too in the process of making the 
past useful in the present and the 
future a reality as well as a dream. 

The reinterpretation and explain- 
ing of the culture which are neces- 
sary to its transmission are especial- 
ly the tasks of the humanists, of 
carefully trained and intellectually 
able scholars in arts and letters. 
Their work is as essential to our 
educational success as the efforts 
of our laboratory scientists and our 
economic theorists. The lively ac- 
tivity of new generations of human- 
ists is our best insurance against 
the mere ancestor worship of cul- 
ture that marks a static society. 
We must not take the artists nor 
the humanists of the past at their 
own face value any more than we 
use the scientists of the past with- 
out reference to the current devel- 
opments. We apply the same dis- 
count to Plato’s philosophy as we 
do to Aristotle’s science or Alex- 
ander’s military strategy. History, 
and this means both ancient and 
modern history, must be reexam- 
ined and rewritten just about every 
generation, not so much because 
new facts are uncovered but be- 
cause new forces, new thrusts and 
conflicts are recognized. How dif- 
ferent is the meaning of the word 
“democracy” when it is transplanted 
from the tiny sundrenched citadel 
of Athens to the torrential land- 
scapes and the millions of citizens 
of our United States, the first 
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modern industrial scientific society 
to embrace “democracy” as its way 
of life. In view of the differences 
between their life and times and 
our own, the wisdom of the Greeks, 
no less than the music or the science 
of the Greeks, or the religions, the 
culture, the theories and practices 
of all the other centuries needs con- 
tinuous study and reinterpretation 
in order that pedantic teaching shall 
not use them to mislead the citizens 
of our current democracies. 

Ideologies follow commerce and 
invention, expand with the expand- 
ing geography and industry. Labor 

a different meaning in every 
country, every century. Thrift lost 
stature when everybody acquired 
a social security number. Dating 
or, as the sociologists so quaintly 
say, courtship changed radically 
when it could take place in a parked 
car. Modesty was something dif- 
ferent when the only place to wear 
a bathing suit was in the river. Sex 
has never been the same since 
Freud and Kinsey. 

The enrichment of the culture is 
no less important in the stated pur- 
pose of education than its trans- 
mission and preservation. Intellec- 
tual skill alone is not enough for the 
task of creating the poems, music, 
drama which will speak for the new 
decades in the accents and ecstasies 
which are peculiarly their own. 
New generations must also embrace 
and enjoy and support them. En- 
hancing the culture means creating 
not only works of art but also audi- 
ences for them, opportunities for 
them to be displayed and studied, 


centers where artists may study 
and teach and work, public enthu- 
siasm which will give them not only 
financial backing but honor and 
prestige. Only recently has higher 
education been giving attention to 
these functions. Perhaps world 
peace is a prerequisite for their 
acceleration. 

It might also seem that this func- 
tion of enriching the culture would 
involve higher education in the 
raising of behavior standards in 
general, in manners and morals, in 
ideals and conscience and religious 
experience; but there are many who 
would argue that this kind of moral 
process is more clearly the function 
of other institutions in our society, 
of the church or of the family. It 
would be better to state, perhaps, 
that only some and not all colleges 
accept this kind of teaching as their 
primary responsibility, although all 
of them cooperate sympathetically 
in the efforts of others. 

President Truman’s Commission 
on Education reported in 1947 a 
still further broadening of these 
stated objectives to include such 
new goals as (1) a fuller realiza- 
tion of democracy in every phase 
of living, (2) an international 
understanding and cooperation, and 
(8) the application of imagination 
and intelligence to the solution of 
social problems and the administra- 
tion of public affairs. Higher edu- 


_ cation must also train for leadership 


and pioneering, not only in all the 
arts and professions but also in the 
more difficult leadership of national 
and international affairs. For this 
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higher statesmanship the colleges 
must offer not only the information, 
the methods, and the insights but 
alse the conscience which must 
spark the action and the courage 
needed to maintain it. 

Such a view of the purpose of 
higher education, as pointed to the 
future welfare of our society, is not 
equally congenial to all the teachers 
engaged in it. There are sound 
arguments, however, for the train- 
ing of the individual leaders as 
central to the total purpose of high- 
er learning in a democracy. In 
other societies where purposes may 
be carried out by simple fiat, that 
is, in any variety of dictatorship, 
the training of such voluniary lead- 
ers would not be central to the 
preservation of its culture; a few 
would be assigned and trained for 
this specific task. But when all the 
functions of government are en- 
trusted to the people themselves, 
then not only the intellects but also 
the values, imperatives, motiva- 
tions, conscience, in fact, the total 
personalities of the many future 
leaders must also be trained. In a 
democracy there must be, of course, 
libraries, museums, and_labora- 
tories, but there must be also peo- 
ple who love learning, who would 
rather paint pictures than eat, who 
will undergo long years of rigorous 
training for the slender salaries of 
academic careers, whose respect for 
their fellow men makes them will- 
ing, even eager, to work for public 
benefit, and whose skills in human 
contacts make it possible for them 
to do so. Preserving, transmitting, 


and enriching the culture means 
training leaders in each generation 
who will devote their lives to this 
process. 

If our democracy is right, then 
our educational policies are deter- 
mined by our need for the right 
kind of man, in fact, our need for 
two kinds of men: those who can 
understand democracy well enough 
to support it and those who not 
only can support it in the present 
but also can lead it and make plans 
for its future. This is the major 
educational problem inherent in 
the democratic way of life: insur- 
ing that the needed educational 
programs will be voluntarily em- 
braced by those to be educated. 

Higher education is also recog- 
nized by the public and conse- 
quently by the educator as the prin- 
cipal channel of upward mobility 
in the last half century. College 
graduates have that subjective con- 
sciousness of their social distance 
which is the earmark of any status 
group. The data show that they 
also have the most ready means 
for both power and wealth, the 
other two most important deter- 
miners of status in our society. 
Higher education therefore has a 
key role in determining how much 
movement between the various 
social levels is to be permitted, 
how much is considered necessary 
and good. Many educators and 
even whole colleges are apparently 
well content with a philosophy 
which would hold stratification as 
inevitable and upward mobility a 
problem for others, but not for 
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themselves. On the other hand, a 
society with a maximum of mobility 
and a minimum of inequality may 
also be envisioned which would call 
for new goals and new functions in 
higher education so that no talented 
or ambitious child would escape 
detection and subsidy. Such a 
policy could be carried out more 
easily in a dictatorship, of course, 
than in a democracy. 

Public school education is pre- 
occupied with maintenance, with 
the utilization and enjoyment of all 
aspects of the present day life, but 
higher education must be con- 
cerned with the future, with nour- 
ishing the creative even more than 
the appreciative spirit. It pushes 
out aggressively on all the frontiers 
of knowledge, breaking through the 
barriers with flashes of imagination 
and with its relentless barrage of 
routine research. Public education 
preserves and spreads the culture 
of the moment and of the past. 
Higher education explores, invents, 
creates, theorizes for the future; 
and its most important function is 
to train the individual leaders to 
do just these things. 

It would be fee! :.rdy, however, 
to underrate th: »+sistence of the 
public to any «tece. in its own 
traditional and cient views of 
higher education. The professional 
educator or administrator who 
speaks of transmitting and enhanc- 
ing the culture would find few sym- 


pathetic ears among the parents, 


students, and alumni of today. Par- 
ents want earning power for their 
children, effective control of them 


on the campus, and low costs. Stu- 
dents want vocational training, a 
magically acquired good personal- 
ity, and a full social life; most stu- 
dents also count on meeting their 
future husbands and wives on the 
campus and on spending every 
other week end at home. Alumni 
want business and social prefer- 
ment and winning football teams. 
Education must learn new ways to 
deal with this public and its de- 
mands. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
professional educator can evolve a 
way of dealing with his public on 
his own professional terms in the 
same way that the lawyer and the 
physician deal with it? The doctor 
gives the patient not what he asks 
for, but rather what he needs. The 
patient is free to accept or reject 
the treatment, but he does not 
undertake to change it. The lawyer 
invokes and interprets and may 
even circumvent the law for the 
benefit of his client, but the client 
is fully aware that he would have 
no success in arguing that the law 
be changed to meet his own ideas 
of justice. But the most worthy 
objectives of any college are in- 
evitably diluted to some extent in 
three directions: (1) giving the 
public, the parents, students, and 
alumni what they demand and what 
they can absorb; (2) keeping the 
necessary flow of students through 
the classrooms, and (3) adapting 
the offerings to the interests and 
talents of the available faculty 
members. 

Society and its leaders may agree 
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on all the proper functions of high- 
er education in a democracy, but 
each of our 1,800 colleges is still 
free to choose its own specific ob- 
jectives. There are some colleges 
which repudiate all of these proper 
goals, proposing only to continue 
the objectives of public school edu- 
cation and to maintain the status 
quo. Junior colleges may modify 
these functions; church related col- 
leges will add or subtract certain 
objectives; women’s colleges, tech- 
nical institutions, graduate schools 
may claim some unique functions 
for themselves. 

In a democracy, where the spirit 
of free enterprise obtains in higher 
education as well as in business and 
industry, standards in all these 
many varieties of colleges are kept 
high and progress is maintained by 
voluntary control, not by govern- 
ment mandate operating via bu- 
reaucracy but only through public 
and professional criticism. In a 
dictatorship there is, of course, no 
place for professional organizations; 
in fact, such powerful, responsible 
independent groups would never 
be tolerated. Our professional affili- 
ations as teachers are therefore very 
precious to us. It may be that our 
best function, our most important 
vote and voice as worthy citizens, 
lies within these organizations 
rather than in the many other pos- 
sible citizenship activities in the 
local communities. 

The layman is contented with his 
apathetic attitude toward educa- 
tion, buying only what he wants 
and refusing the unpalatable, until 


some current technological (Sput- 
nik) or economic (taxes, inflation ) 
or political (war) crisis lashes him 
into a fury of excitement and out- 
cry. But for the true professional— 
the teacher, the principal, the per- 
sonnel officer—such stormy out- 
breaks must never occur. For him 
the goals have long been set; they 
are not determined anew with each 
crisis. Progress toward all of them 
is planned and continuous and is 
always appraised in view of the 
difficulties and limitations as well 
as the public’s needs and resources. 
The professional does not know the 
answers, but he is not surprised by 
any of the questions, the outcries, 
or the attacks. He knows that it is 
the questions, not their answers, 
which must be studied, for the an- 
swers are never the simple abso- 
lutes as they are harangued via 
political or journalistic staccatos. 
Education progresses slowly and 
irregularly because it is active on 
many fronts. Answers are never 
yes or no but how much, when, and 
where. 

If our present colleges in all their 
variety cannot meet society’s needs, 
if the legislatures will not appro- 
priate the needed funds, if citizens 
do not vote for higher taxes, and if 
parents cannot afford to send chil- 
dren to college, what can educators 
do? Shall we select more carefully? 
If so, how can we discover and 
motivate the best students? Shall 
we eliminate the frills (What are 
the frills?)? Shall we have larger 
classes? More television? More ob- 
jective examinations corrected by 
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more business machines? Shall we 
give more attention to the intellec- 
tual, less to the whole personality, 
and let the family and the church 
and the public schools assume more 
responsibility for teaching good 
values and democratic practices? 
Shall we provide more college ex- 
tension classes? Community col- 
leges? Adult education through 
business and industry? How can 
we capitalize on every “crisis” to 
educate the layman and win his 
support? 

Educational progress will not be 
stopped, and it may be slowed 
down in only two ways. First, we 
may not be able to afford as much 
education as we need, although 
today, at least, we are assured that 
our economy can amply support 
much more than we now have. Sec- 
ond, the elite has enough power 
and influence to preserve the status 
quo, curtail social mobility, and 
restrict the advantages of higher 
education to a privileged few, ir- 
respective of the nation’s and the 
larger society's needs. This elite 
may be socio-economic, the great 


fraternity of all the well-off genera- 
tions of college graduates. Or it 
may be an intellectual elite, the 
professionals themselves, the teach- 
ers, entrenched and arrogant in 
their own scholarship, narrowly 
hoarding its beauties and satisfac- 
tions, fearful of looking for wider 
perspectives or searching for faults. 
Teachers might all too easily be- 
come compiacent in their intellec- 
tual enjoyment, lazy about con- 
tinuous study of difficult problems, 
too easily infected by the layman’s 
naiveté and disturbed by the suc- 
cessive “crises” as he sees them. 

Change is always relative; it is 
also inevitable. It is influenced by 
the intrinsic, that is by the profes- 
sional forces, as well as by the 
extrinsic, the layman’s forces. But 
the professional force from within 
is the real dynamic of change, and 
it is only as strong as the many 
thoughtful, energetic teachers who 
are willing to involve themselves 
in it, fortify themselves with study, 
and educate the layman to their 
own professional attitudes and ob- 
jectives. 





Let’s Trim Our Candles 
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Committee on Community Service 


ET us trim our candles so that 
L they will give more light—light 
to see the problems in our own 
communities. 

“It is idle . . . to avow our inter- 
est in informing our members of 
current social, political, and eco- 
nomic as well as educational issues 
unless all of us include in our state 
and chapter programs serious, con- 
sidered, well-defined treatment of 
some of the giant problems of our 
time,” stated Dr. M. Margaret Stroh 
in New Orleans in August, 1956. 

How many of us have given real 
thought to this declaration at local 
levels within given communities? 
How much effort have we made to 
equip ourselves to interpret infor- 
mation, pertaining to schools for 
instance, to the towns or cities in 
which we live? How much light 
have we thrown on issues mis- 
understood by the public, but so 
familiar to us? 

Finding time for additional activ- 
ities is a problem for any profes- 
sional person, but as key people 
we should be ready and willing to 
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assume responsibility in the im- 
provement of matters we believe 
need to be corrected. In this day 
and age we pool everything for 
the sake of efficiency. But some- 
where along the line, have many 
of us forgotten to pool our energies 
in a common effort that will sell 
women teachers as an integral part 
of any community? The small-town 
person has a slight edge over the 
metropolitan dweller because if she 
isn’t satisfied with any part of the 
social, economic, or political sys- 
tem, she is in a better position to 
see that it is changed IF she has 
the courage to stand and be 
counted. However, regardless of 
community size, with a willingness 
to share and a willingness to work 
together, we can make time be- 
come a less important factor. 

You all know the old, familiar 
cry, “I only work here. I commute 
every day, or weekends, and so 
on—.” As Delta Kappa Gamma 
members we have no right to take 
something out of the community 
and put nothing back. After all, 
we derive our source of income 
from the communities in which we 
work. We should be concerned for 
the well-being of the community 
itself and of the people in it. 
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Progressive business establish- 
ments insist that their employees 
actively participate in local organi- 
zations and that there be represen- 
tation on civic committees. We 
might well adopt this procedure. 
The more representatives we have 
on civic committees, the more in- 
formed we become about the com- 
munity and its needs, the more 
effectively we can place our sev- 
enth purpose in operation. Then, 
as Delta Kappa Gamma members 
should, we will become identified 
with community interests. 

Sometimes the smoke from our 
candles obscures our views so that 
we see only our profession. Any- 
thing that we do to bring us closer 
to the locale in which we live can 
be of benefit to all. This necessitates 
extending our efforts to the issues 
that are clearly in the public inter- 
est. Reminding ourselves that we 
are citizens first should be a MUST. 

A teacher’s sharing in community 
service will ultimately redound to 
the advantage of any school sys- 
tem. We should develop an inter- 
est in visiting and knowing busi- 
ness and industrial people and 
should invite them to open their 
doors to our students and to us. 
Through this exchange we can de- 
velop an understanding of each 
othe~’s problems and interests. An- 
other good avenue of approach is 
the establishment of policy com- 
mittees, or councils, which will in- 
clude representatives of business, 
industry, administration, boards of 
education, and teachers to study 
the educational potentials of the 


community. Too often we think in 
terms of the tools we never get, the 
buildings that creak with. age, the 
salary the other fellow earns in- 
stead of investigating the resources 
we have at our disposal. From 
such resources we could obtain 
new insight and new ideas for the 
utilization of the ordinary things 
available to make education more 
meaningful. 

If we can study and encourage 
ideas for improving living condi- 
tions, education, and recreation 
possibilities for people in all walks 
of life, we will be better able to 
transmit our knowledge to the 
young people. They, in turn, can 
be guided more effectively to ac- 
cept their part in and their re- 
sponsibility to the community and 
have a definite share in its develop- 
ment and welfare. We have an 
obligation to initiate long-range 
programs of service which will earn 
public understanding and accept- 
ance of our needs. Areas differ, 
we agree, but a successful program 
can be launched if we identify our 
problem and work at its solution by 
provoking action on the part of 
every member. Call it what you 
will, but through service we shall 
reap the harvest of shared expe- 
riences. 

Teachers can take a decisive part 
in community progress by assum- 
ing active leadership. Active lead- 
ership requires a great deal of plan- 
ning, and planning involves policy, 
strategy, tactics, and time factors. 
Efforts must be organized, goals 
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must be specific if programs of work 
are to be effective. 

Katherine -Obye of Illinois once 
said, “Find your work at home in 
your own areaa~-DO SOMETHING 
—and implement with ACTION.” 
How many of us can look in the 
mirror and say to ourselves, “My 
community is better because I have 
made myself valuable to all those 
with whom I work, planning for 
the total benefit of everyone with- 
in my community”? 

Dr. Conant, in his recent report 
The American High School, strong- 
ly stated that there are three req- 
uisites for the successful opera- 
tion of a high school: “. . . first, a 
school board composed of intelli- 
gent, honest, devoted citizens who 
understand that their function is 
policy-making and not administra- 
tion; second, a first-rate superin- 
tendent; third, a good principal. 
. . . Without a good school board 
the situation is almost hopeless.” 
We might say the three requisites 
are applicable to all levels. Our 
concern should be the first. Dr. 
Conant is recommending one type 
of community service we should 
seriously consider. 

Not only should we exert our 
influence to find and elect the most 
capable persons available for school 
boards but also we should extend 
our interest in helping to elect all 
public officials. If we are to be- 
come functioning members of a 
world society, we must first assume 
the responsibility of citizens at a 
local level. It is our obligation to 
interpret to others the issues in 


legislation affecting not only our 
schools but the community as well. 

We should make it our business 
to know the leaders of organized 
groups so that when the time comes 
for action we can make personal 
contacts. We should know all the 
facts and points on our side of the 
question once we have determined 
our objective, and we should an- 
ticipate all the arguments our oppo- 
nents will use. 

Oftentimes when we initiate a 
proposal which will ultimately re- 
sult in betterment for the entire 
community, we meet die-hards who 
oppose change of any kind. Are 
they die-hards because they have 
too often been hoodwinked by 
public officials who becloud the 
issues? If so, it is essential that we 
not only present all the facts of a 
given issue, but that we use facts 
without bias or distortion. Fre- 
quently issues are deliberately 
clouded because a true picture 
might be a disadvantage. Honesty 
pays dividends! 

No selling job can be successful 
without some measure of work, and 
we have a big selling job to do. 
We've made our financial contribu- 
tions—it is always easier to reach 
for the check-book—but we need to 
concentrate on heart service which 
the tax-paying public can see and 
appreciate, the giving of ourselves. 

If we haven’t a medium of com- 
munication we should find the con- 
tact that will afford us the chan- 
nels we will need to reach the 
public at large—newspapers, radio, 
television. Even the direct mail 
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campaign is effective if it keeps 
many people involved and in- 
formed. 

No one wants taxes increased, but 
if a group such as ours would make 
the effort to understand financial 
reports of city, town, and county, 
instead of withering on the vine at 
the thought, we would discover 
that they are merely ‘a household 
budget on a larger scale. Such 
studies as these could be interest- 
ing to the housewife who hears 
only the griping of the head of the 
house. This is a type of adult edu- 
cation which we might promote 
to further the public's realization 
that wise expenditures in the proper 
places could increase the budgetary 
possibilities for better educational 
development. 

“Community work is part of the 
every day program for anyone who 
wants te play his full part in the 
modern world. Who shall plan and 
control our common life, to what 
ends and interests, has become the 


job of every citizen. To respect our 
contract with society is to be ma- 
ture, to strengthen it is to be a 
good citizen, to do more than your 
share is to be intelligent,” chal- 
lenged Dr. Kathryn McHale at the 
Presidents-Founders Dinner in Dal- 
las in 1950. 

The time has come to accept this 
challenge because Delta Kappa 
Gamma women can carry their 
weight in this modern world. We 
have learned to work together for 
common goals as evidenced by our 
Headquarters Building and our 
scholarship accomplishments. With- 
out question, somewhere in our 
community activity there is a 
highly-rewarding outlet for every 
temperament and talent of Delta 
Kappa Gamma members. 

Let us trim our candles so that 
they will give more light and less 
smoke and carry them in front so 
that our shadows will fall behind 


us! 


aa) 


H. G. Wells put the matter in sharp focus some time ago 
when he wrote: “Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 

No people should be more keenly aware of this truth than 
we, for we have always been a nation dedicated to the belief 
that no force of evil can prevail against an educated democ- 


racy. 


—John L. Burns, president 
Radio Corporation of America 


From a speech gi 
Boards 


iven before the National School 


Pscewe ot ». Miami Beach, April 19, 1958. 





Toward an Informed Membership 








Committee on Constitution 


N the evening of May 11, 1929, 
when the Founders met to 
organize The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, Dr. Annie Webb Blanton 
had prepared a tentative Constitu- 
tion for the members to sign. This 
Constitution was carefully studied 
and scrutinized by those who were 
venturing in this pioneer organiza- 
tion, with the hope that they could 
be assured of its having no defects. 
However, before signing the Con- 
stitution, those present thought it 
best to safeguard themselves by 
agreeing to try the tentative form 
for one year and then, in the light 
of a year’s experience, to revise it 
if necessary. 

From that time up to the present, 
records at Headquarters show, the 
Constitution has been either revised 
or amended at every National (In- 
ternational ) Convention except one 
—Boston, 1954. This was a very 
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By Madge Rudd 


special convention, our Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary, featuring a pag- 
eant of growth of the Society and 
the awarding of the fifty-two Silver 
Anniversary Scholarships. Also, 
since this convention followed the 
complete revision of the Constitu- 
tion in Chicago in 1952, it was sug- 
gested that the new Constitution 
be given a good trial before any 
more changes were made. 
Changes are only part of grow- 
ing up in any organization and The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society has 
experienced a growing-up period. 
Growth and changes are healthy 
signs. Progress is something like 
road building. Even after a pass- 
able road has been built, new 
modes of travel require that up- 
grades and curves be removed, that 
lanes be widened, and that new sur- 
faces be used. Likewise, our Con- 
stitution has needed to be changed 
to take care of the growth from 
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twelve original Founders to an in- 
ternational organization of over 
sixty-five thousand members. 
Women, as a general rule, are 
clothes conscious. They are con- 
stantly aware of the changes that 
are necessary to keep themselves 
looking their best. As we grew 
from babyhood through adoles- 
cence to maturity, our clothes had 
to be changed to fit us. Sometimes 
things that could be worn from one 
year to the next were made usable 
by only a minor change in the hem 
line. Often through the trying 
teen-age period many drastic ad- 
justments had to be made to keep 
us from appearing awkward. Al- 
ways we wanted to look our best. 
So it is with our Society’s Con- 
stitution. As the organization grew, 
changes had to be made. Some- 
times very drastic changes were 
required, such as the complete revi- 
sions made during the conventions 
in Birmingham in 1935, in San 
Francisco in 1946, and in Chicago 
in 1952. At other times only amend- 
ments were necessary to make the 
small adjustments needed to take 
care of problems caused by growth. 
Even now, when the Society is 
thirty years old, it is probable that 
changes will be necessary for con- 
tinued growth. Always we must 
keep in mind that nothing stands 
still. We either move forward or 
we slip backward. Changes, as a 
general rule, make for progress. 
For members to be of the greatest 
value to their chapters and to the 


organization, they should study a 
copy of the Constitution of the 
Society—not an old Constitution, 
but the new 1958 revised edition. 
These may be secured from the In- 
ternational Headquarters office for 
20 cents a copy. Do not think you 
can save money and time by study- 
ing an old one. Throw it away. It 
is even more out of date than that 
six-year-old dress. 

Do not forget—there is also a 
new October, 1958, revised edition 
of the Handbook, which can be 
secured from Headquarters for 75 
cents a copy. The Handbook ex- 
plains the Constitution and policies, 
and it is a fine guide for committee 
work at all levels. Remember, it 
is essential to have a new 1958 re- 
vised edition of the Handbook. 

The leaders of the Society want 
members to be aware of the depth 
and scope of the organization and 
suggest that we stay abreast of the 
times with the latest revisions of 
the Constitution and the Handbook. 
An informed membership is the 
goal which we should like to reach. 
Order these new publications and 
study each carefully. In that way 
you will be an informed member, 
ready to move forward with the 
Society. 

We have set our goals high, and 
we have accomplished much. But 
there is much yet to be done as we 
meet complex problems in a chang- 
ing world. We are meeting the 
challenge well, and we will con- 
tinue to meet the challenge of the 
future. 








Viti 

















Building Faith and Trust 





Committee on Intercultural Relations 


HE international Committee on 
Intercultural Relations came 
into being in 1958 at the Minne- 
apolis Convention. Up to then inter- 
national projects in Delta Kappa 
Gamma had been within the prov- 
ince of the Committee on Service 
—World and Community. For the 
two years preceding the 1958 con- 
vention, these considerations were 
the responsibility of a sub-commit- 
tee of the Program Committee. 
Recognizing the importance of in- 
tercultural relations in today’s 
world, this subcommittee recom- 
mended the establishment of an in- 
ternational Committee on Inter- 
cultural Relations. 

With so many local, national, and 
international problems depending 
upon our understanding of others— 
their cultures, their problems, their 
aspirations—this committee hopes to 
be of use in helping to implement 





By Emily Hasse 


the seventh purpose of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society: “To inform 
the membership of current eco- 
nomic, social, political, and edu- 
cational issues to the end that they 
may become intelligent, functioning 
members of a world society.” 
According to the 1958 revision of 
the Handbook, the work of the 
international Committee on Inter- 
cultural Relations is “concerned 
with activities which promote and 
create understanding, cooperation, 
and mutual trust among people of 
differing mores and cultures. This 
committee encourages voluntary 
giving toward foreign fellowships 
and the exchange of Jetters, record- 
ings, and other pertinent material.” 
Intercultural relations have been 
a constant concern of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society through the 
past years; and much has been 
accomplished, not only at the na- 
tional/international level but even 
more by all the activities of state 
organizations, chapters, and, yes, 
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of individual members. Accounts 
in the Bulletin and the News, in 
state publications, and in presi- 
dential reports are glowing testi- 
monies of the wonderful work be- 
ing done in this much needed area. 
It is the hope of members of the 
Intercultural Relations Committee 
that these activities not only will 
continue but also will increase in 
scope and number. 

The question has been asked “Is 
the work of this new committee to 
be a fellowship or grant-in-aid pro- 
gram or a world service program?” 
Actually it is neither one nor the 
other yet includes both these types 
of programs, combined with many 
more which already have been or 
may yet be developed to help create 
friendship and understanding, trust, 
and mutual respect. 

In the spring of 1959, the Inter- 
cultural Relations Committee sent 
materials to state program chair- 
men, asking that all chapters be 
encouraged to set up committees or 
sub-committees which would func- 
tion in the field of intercultural 
relations. In some instances this 
may mean only a renaming of an 
already functioning committee; in 
others it may require a newly con- 
stituted one. But for effective work 
there should be a committee in 
every state and in each chapter to 
carry out necessary work and to 
challenge members to ever in- 
creased activities in the important 
field of intercultural relations. 

Among the important considera- 
tions of the Intercultural Relations 
Committee is the matter of foreign 


fellowships. In the past Delta 
Kappa Gamma has made it possible 
for several women from other lands 
to study in this country. Interest 
in some form of overseas scholar- 
ship seems to run high. Appeals 
for such aid continue to come in to 
Headquarters and to the Committee 
on Intercultural Relations from all 
corners of the world. During the 
past year it was not possible to give 
a foreign fellowship. Contributions 
for such aid are entirely voluntary, 
and more stress was not put upon 
them this last year because the 
success of the Special Scholarship 
Fund is of major importance this 
biennium. Meanwhile, any chap- 
ter or individual wishing to con- 
tribute to a foreign fellowship may 
do so by sending a check to the 
International Treasurer of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. The committee is 
still hopeful that it may be possible 
to award a foreign fellowship for 
1959-1960. 

One of the greatest factors in 
successful intercultural relations is 
personal contact: getting to know 
each other, understanding the rea- 
sons why difficulties and tensions 
arise as they do. The greater our 
understanding, the more likely it is 
that we may substitute reason for 
emotion and prejudice. As we in- 
crease our knowledge about the 
many things that all people have 
in common, the more likely we may 
be to overlook differences and to 
remember to look for similarities 
which may create sympathetic 
understanding. 

A splendid way for teachers to 
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get to know more about foreign 
lands and people is the exchange 
teacher program. Not only should 
we be seeking out and getting to 
know exchange teachers in our own 
country, but we should be encour- 
aging Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers to act as exchange teachers. 
Those who have had this rich expe- 
rience praise highly the opportunity 
to live and work in other countries. 
In most instances lasting friend- 
ships develop which strengthen the 
ties between individuals and even- 
tually between countries. 

The idea of Community and 
School Ambassadors to foreign 
countries is growing rapidly and 
merits the support of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. In some communities 
chapters have contributed to funds 
being raised to send such ambas- 
sadors overseas. Returning home, 
these individuals bring much in- 
formation and new points of view, 
which help us who hear them speak 
to be more intelligent about new 
found friends in many lands. These 
community or school representa- 
tives sent abroad might well be 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
chapters. 

Someone has commented that it 
is easier to be idealistic about dis- 
tant things than about those near 
at hand. We need to be both ideal- 
istic and realistic about intercul- 
tural relations, about human rela- 
tions in our own land. After all, 
we are judged more by what we 
do than by what we talk about 
doing. What are the problems in 
our Own communities—in our own 


states—that need sympathetic 
study? Are we classifying some in 
our midst as stereotypes? Are all 
included in our common goals? Do 
all share equally in opportunities? 
There are many questions we are 
asking ourselves in trying to get 
some perspective on whether our 
problems begin at home or abroad. 
Perhaps many would agree that 
the first step toward making a more 
peaceful world begins at home—in 
the home. From there we might 
work in ever-widening circles to get 
better acquainted with the people 
of other countries and to learn to 
think in terms of their common in- 
terests as well as our own. Let us 
not close our eyes to problems near 
at hand. But let us also remember 
that the world we live in today is 
a wide, wide world in which neigh- 
bors become closer each year. 
Out in Hawaii people of different 
nations or different origins are 
learning to live together in har- 
mony. In a university where young 
men and women of different origins 
are in attendance, the motto of the 
university is “Above All Nations Is 
Humanity.” There is a lesson for 
all of us in trying to live up to 
such a motto. The chapters of 
Delta Kappa Gamma in Hawaii 
have been doing and are continuing 
to do a tremendous task in inter- 
cultural relations. If you recall an 
article in the Bulletin last winter, 
“Challenge in the Pacific,” you will 
remember their work in assisting 
in the training of teachers in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Their grants-in-aid and 
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overseas projects fill us all with 
admiration and, we hope, also with 
inspiration to do likewise in some 
area. 

The members of the international 
Committee on Intercultural Rela- 
tions are especially happy about 
the program focus for 1960-1961, 
“Understanding Unfamiliar Cul- 
tures.” This affords a wonderful 
opportunity for each and every 
chapter to continue or to begin 
some project in the interest of 
better intercultural relations. Your 
committee will try to supply more 
specific suggestions, to secure defi- 
nite information which may be of 
value to chapters and to individ- 
uals. 

Members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
are convinced that “. . . education 


is our greatest hope for building 
the faith and trust which the world 
needs today. . . Fundamentally, 
our hopes and dreams for a better 
life are universal—they live in the 
hearts of all mankind.” Our Inter- 
national President voiced these 
thoughts last summer in her con- 
cluding words of the symposium, 
“So Many Worlds,” part of the pro- 
gram at the Minneapolis conven- 
tion. 

Let us continue to grow in our 
understanding of intercultural rela- 
tions, to show the tangible evi- 
dence of our interests in projects 
both at home and overseas, and to 
have the wonderful experience of 
working together for a better world 
through education. 
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The demands, the pressures, the changes; the national, the 
state, the local programs; the families these affect; the mass 
media and all their implications have to be woven into a varied 
tapestry. All will be failure unless the individual pupil and 
his own sanctity as a human being are clearly delineated. 
Moral values, spiritual values, courage, stability, and insight 
must be our goals for modern children if our democratic 


society is to endure. 


—Patsy Montague 
“Kindergarten and First Grade Programs for 
Today,” Educational Leadership, February, 1959, 


page 295. Used by permission of the publisher. 











Open Sesame 








Committee on Legislation 


hee legislation as it reflects 
the will of the people is actu- 
ally the key to our democracy. The 
right legislation for education can 
open wide vistas of progress for 
our schools far beyond any that the 
United States has yet achieved. 

Our country needs to develop 
leaders from among the millions of 
young people who file into the 
classrooms daily. Because of the 
ever increasing enrollment and 
manifold responsibilities of today’s 
schools, the accomplishment of this 
task will require the financial aid 
that only legislation can produce— 
legislation on national, state, and 
local levels. 

Do we, the members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, know the magic 
words that can produce laws which 
will enable our public education 
system to train the scientists, archi- 
tects, doctors, statesmen, and, yes, 
the teachers who are needed to 
keep the United States a world 
power? Are we aware of the fact 
that being a member of Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma automatically obligates 
us to study, and to encourage others 
to study, the legislation needed to 
improve education in our states and 
our communities? Are we also 
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aware of the hundreds of bills that 
are introduced in Congress for and 
against the support that American 
schools need? Are we united and 
alert and actively telling our repre- 
sentatives what we need and what 
we want? Or are we waiting to 
“let George do it’? Even worse, 
are we ignorant of the fact that 
something needs doing? Or are we 
just lethargic about it all, forget- 
ting the fact that Delta Kappa 
Gamma was founded for the very 
purpose of encouraging legislation 
that will improve all education and 
the place of women in education? 

How many members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma really know the 
legislative areas in which our Con- 
stitution allows us, even encourages 
us, to participate? Consider them 
as they relate to our purposes and 
even as they dovetail into the many 
committees that are the lifelines of 
our accomplishments. 

Our legislative program in- 
cludes study and action regarding 
(a) teacher welfare and (b) dis- 
crimination against women. The 
facets of these broad areas are so 
involved with the great purposes 
of our Society that they seem one 
and the same. What are these pur- 


poses? Purpose number 3 is “To 














protect the professional interests of 
women in education and eliminate 
unjust discrimination.” And con- 
sider the fourth: “To sponsor and 
support desirable legislation and 
to initiate legislation in the interest 
of women educators.” “To initiate 
and develop a continuous program 
of teacher welfare designed to im- 
prove the economic, -social, and 
political status of women” is the 
sixth reason for our being. Are we 
keeping the spirit and the letter of 
these purposes alive? 

No chapter can function without 
committees—this we know. But do 
we realize the vast importance that 
our legislative areas have on the 
selection of standing committees? 
Of course the Committee on Legis- 
lation must point the way, must 
find the needs of schools in the 
local community, must know and 
encourage others to know and sup- 
port the legislative program of the 
state. It is this committee that must 
keep ever alert to the legislation in 
state and nation that will help us 
to attain the goals of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. It is this committee that 
must also light the fire of enthusi- 
asm in every other committee and 
in every member. The Committee 
on Legislation must know, must im- 
part, must encourage, and above 
all must act on behalf of good legis- 
lation that lies within its area of 
responsibility. 

The Legislative Committee keeps 
in touch with national, state, and 
local legislative programs. It finds 
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the routes that will be most effec- 
tive, but it does not work alone. 
There is a definite interweaving of 
other selected committees. The 
Committee on Research, for ex- 
ample, can gather facts and figures 
on state and local levels. What are 
the needs of education in the com- 
munity, in the state? What is the 
tax structure? From what sources 
come monies for school construc- 
tion, maintenance, transportation, 
equipment, salaries? Is the support 
adequate? If not, why not? And 
why should not the members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma initiate a 
program that will improve condi- 
tions that need improving or co- 
operate with the state educational 
program? 

The Committee on Publications 
and Publicity should see to it that 
the fine things being done by mem- 
bers of the Society reach the con- 
sciousness of the public. This com- 
mittee has it within its power to 
sell our profession to the laymen. 
The people must want better 
schools, better qualified teachers, 
better facilities before they will 
vote for, or instruct their represen- 
tatives to vote for, school measures 
that will involve more taxes or 
affect the individual’s pocket book 
in any way. Then let the Publicity 
Committee exert itself to prove the 
worthiness of schools and teachers. 
Why not publish small brochures, 


_pamphlets, leaflets to tell the people 


about the schools—the good things 
and the accomplishments, yes, but 
also, graphicly and clearly, the 
needs and hopes for the future. It 
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is their children’s future with which 
we are concerned. The Publicity 
Committee has the opportunity to 
give information to the public, 
direct persuasion at the legislators, 
and make an effort to integrate 
attitudes and actions of both. It 
is a high social responsibility. 
Interwoven with and sharing 
such a responsibility is the work of 
the Committee on Teacher Welfare, 
for with this committee lies the 
responsibility dear to the hearts of 
us all. We must sponsor or initiate 
legislation that protects women 
teachers from discrimination in any 
way because of sex. The Teacher 
Welfare Committee can keep the 
other members informed as to ten- 
ure laws, retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, changes in tax deductions as 
they affect teachers. What of salary 
schedules? Are they unfair to 
women teachers? How many 
women are holding key positions 
in the teaching profession or in in- 
dustry or other business? Is there 
discrimination? What laws can be 
changed or enacted to eliminate 
such discrimination? Do your 
school systems provide sick leave, 
a free period daily for every teach- 
er, any type of leave for personal 
business? Every teacher should 
know the structure of the school 
system in which she works. The 
Teacher Welfare Committee can 
learn and inform not only Delta 
Kappa Gammas but also other edu- 
cators and laymen about the struc- 
ture of the system and about the 
many angles that affect teacher wel- 
fare and morale. Knowing and 


wanting will lead to action in the 
realm of legislation. 

The Program Committee acts as 
coordinator for the activities of all 
other committees. It lies with this 
important group to see that ample 
time is given at each meeting for 
reports of plans, for information 
relative to pending legislation on all 
levels, and for definite directions as 
to the part each individual must 
play to assure the passage of good 
school bills. Work with legislation 
is a continuous job; therefore, the 
report of such work is continuous. 
The Program Committee must 
know this and _ enthusiastically 
allow time on the program for it 
at regular intervals. 

All this elaborate coordination 
within our Society will profit us 
nothing unless we ourselves can 
convince the public that our ethics 
are high, our philosophy is sound, 
and our efforts in education are 
sincere. As members of Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma it is our duty to keep 
informed on current economic, 
social, and educational issues. It 
is our duty to take the lead in in- 
forming others of educational 
issues and to convince the laymen 
of the need of more and better 
schools so that they will let their 
voices be heard within the state 
and National Capitol. 

Good teaching, good public rela- 
tions, the desire to share our belief 
in the importance of education, and 
the drive to convince others of this 
importance—these are the “Open 
sesame” to successful legislation for 
schools. 


Know the Answers 








i Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
has traditions and special ways 
of doing things that are important 
to the members and the Society. 
These traditions and these proce- 
dures have helped to make the 
Society what it is today. The Mem- 
bership Committee on all levels— 
chapter, state, and international— 
has an opportunity to make the 
Delta Kappa Gamma way real to 
all members. Let me bring to your 
attention some of these ways that 
have become the responsibilities 
of the Membership Committee. 
The first and probably the most 
important obligation of the Mem- 
bership Committee is the work of 
screening and presenting to the 
groups names of prospective mem- 
bers. The committee has the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of pre- 
senting names of outstanding 
women with ability who are dedi- 
cated teachers. The reluctance of 
chapter members to suggest names 
may come from the failure of the 
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Committee on Membership 
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Membership Committee to take the 
leadership in presenting candidates 
of this type. If the rate of growth 
of The Delta Kappa Gamma Soci- 
ety is to keep pace with the in- 
crease of women teachers over the 
world, we must take in our quota 
of capable teachers each year. 

If we do carry out the above re- 
sponsibility and grow as we should, 
this increase in membership will 
lead us to another responsibility of 
the committee at all levels—the 
division of large chapters and the 
organization of new chapters. Divi- 
sion of large chapters is a responsi- 
bility that the Administrative Board 
has asked the committee to con- 
sider thoughtfully and to promote. 
Each state chairman, therefore, 
should urge large chapters within 
her state to consider the advisabil- 
ity of dividing into several smaller 
chapters. The ideal chapter size 
is probably between thirty and 
forty. This size would eliminate 


‘many of the difficulties that large 


groups encounter, and certainly 
this smaller membership would 
help the chapter to accomplish 
better the purposes of the Society. 
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Chapters that have been very large 
and have divided into four or five 
groups have much praise for the 
smaller chapter. 

A project for the Membership 
Committee in conjunction with the 
Research Committee would be to 
make a survey of all women teach- 
ers in the area. Each chapter 
should maintain a record of its 
quota by means of periodic sur- 
veys. Possibly it is not necessary 
to do this annually, but the record 
should be kept up to date. Remem- 
ber, we count not only the public 
schools from kindergarten through 
college but all schools—public, pri- 
vate, and parochial. Here is some- 
thing definite the new state chair- 
men can start calling to the atten- 
tion of the chapter Membership 
Committees immediately. 

There are so many small prob- 
lems connected with membership 
which, if neglected, may become 
complex problems; and all of these 
probably could have been solved or 
prevented if the procedures de- 
scribed in the Handbook had been 
followed. This fall will be an ex- 
cellent time to start a study of the 
Handbook in your chapter and to 
have your members, from the presi- 
dent on down, know the Delta 
Kappa Gamma procedure on mem- 
bership problems. 

So many of these problems have 
to do with attendance records, de- 
linquent members, poor attendance, 
transfers, and courtesy letters. What 
a difference it would make in 
chapter efficiency if we would 
follow a plan like this: 


1. Have the Membership Com- 
mittee make a study of the Hand- 
book. (It has some wonderful in- 
formation and is really easy to read 
and understand. ) 

2. Have the chairman of the com- 
mittee meet with all members of 
the committee and discuss the re- 
sponsibilities of this committee be- 
fore they start the year’s work. 

8. Have a meeting devoted to 
membership problems each year or 
have five or ten minute discussions 
at each meeting. 

4. Have a membership discussion 
at every state convention, regional 
conference, or workshop. 

It is impossible to discuss all 
phases of membership in the space 
allowed. Perhaps these questions 
may help to bring to the attention 
of chapter leaders some of the prob- 
lems relating to membership: 

1. Is a business-like record of at- 
tendance kept, including a list of 
excuses and causes of absence? 

2. Has the absent member been 
contacted in person or by tele- 
phone? 

3. Following the above action, 
has a letter of warning been sent 
to those with irregular attendance? 
(Form letters are in the Hand- 
book, pages 110-112. ) 

4. Has the factor of poorly 
planned meetings been considered 
as the cause of poor attendance? 

5. Have your members been 
elected because they are friends 
or have they been elected be- 
cause they have “given distinctive 
service in education”? 
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6. Has a letter of courtesy been 
sent concerning those members who 
have moved to other areas? 

7. Has it been explained that 
members who have changed their 
residence should transfer within 
two years? 

8. Has the procedure for trans- 
fer been emphasized? 

9. Have there been discussions 
at meetings on the qualifications of 
active, associate, honorary, and re- 
serve memberships? 

10. Has a “leave of absence” 
been explained? 


If we tolerate our problems we 
will always have them; but if we 
learn the Delta Kappa Gamma way 
through study of the Handbook, 
we will be able to solve each as 
it appears. A leader is a self-start- 
er; a chairman is a leader; there- 
fore, she must start action to help 
members of a chapter realize the 
procedures which must be followed 
to have a chapter working at top 
efficiency. In this way we will be 
able to reach the goals that we have 
accepted as members of Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma. 


aa) 


In determining the function of the modern school we need 
first to recognize the nature of the school as a unique institu- 
tion. The good school is not, as some suggest, a cross-section 
of the whole life. If it were, its separate existence could 
not be justified. If children are to come to school merely to 
do in a healthful environment those things they will inevitably 
do anyway as they grow up, we should not need schools at 
all. The fundamental purpose of education is to see that 
children do not grow up “naturally.” It is rather to see that 
they are systematically conducted through a carefully planned 
series of experiences which will civilize them and cultivate 
their inherv<' capacities, in order that each of them may 
achieve the finest development of which he is capable, that 
he may become the best person he has it in him to become, 
that he may, as someone has put it, catch up with the human 
race and in the process acquire a sense of moral responsibility 
toward his own behavior and the well-being of his fellow men. 


—John H. Fischer 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore, Md. 
“Function of Today’s Schools,” The Nation's 


Schools, January, 1959, page 46. Used by per- 
mission of the publisher. 





The. Time Is Now 
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Committee on Pioneer Women 


"7" HE man fascinated me from the 

moment I opened the door to 
admit him. He was perhaps seven- 
ty, but it was a vigorous seventy. 
A full head of straight, white, Carl 
Sandburg-ish hair shone above his 
ruddy complexion, and his clear 
blue eyes looked directly and in- 
tently at me. The bones of his 
strong jaw and aquiline nose were 
clearly evident in his lean face; and 
a tall, straight, spare body matched 
his face. 

“Pioneer! He’s a typical pioneer!” 
This thought flashed through my 
mind as I invited him in. “He be- 
longs in Gunsmoke!” 

“I've been a-aimin’ to come to 
see your mother ever since I heard 
that she were home from the hos- 
pital,” he said. His voice was a 
strange cross between a twang and 
a drawl. “There are some things 
I've been a-wantin’ to get straight.” 

He crossed the room to where 
my ninety-one-year-old mother was 
watching us from her comfortable 
chair. 





Miss Alice L. Grant is a teacher of English in 
the Frankfort Community High School of West 
Frankfort, Illinois. 


By Alice L. Grant 


“I'm George Peebles’ boy—the 
one they called Peck. Do you re- 
member my father and his folks?” 

“I reckon I do!” chuckled my 
mother as she shook hands with 
him. “I remember things that hap- 
pened away back then lots better 
than I do ones that’'ve happened 
since.” 

It was evident that she was 
pleased to have a visitor who 
wanted to talk about her early 
years. I indicated a chair and our 
visitor seated himself. After the 
customary inquiries about health 
and remarks about the weather, he 
leaned forward eagerly to continue 
his questioning. 

“Did my grandfather homestead 
his land when he came up from 
Tennessee, or did he buy it? I 
know that Uncle Sam homesteaded 
(My mother’s father was given this 
title by relatives and non-relatives 
alike), but I don’t know about 
Grandpa. I remember that there 
were rail-fences around his place— 
and it would take a long time to 
build those—so I always thought 
that he was the first to own the 
place, but my brother thinks not.” 
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“No-o,” said my mother thought- 
fully. “Your grandpa didn’t home- 
stead. Another family homesteaded 
and your grandpa bought the land 
from them when he came north. 
His place was just across the fields 
from ours. I remember hearing 
folks talk about how he came, 
though of course I don’t remem- 
ber.” : 

The next hour passed quickly 
for everyone. Our visitor found 
the answers to many questions: 
Was his grandfather married when 
he came north or was he married 
afterward? Was his father born on 
the old homestead? Who built that 
first little log house? 

My mother talked of events of 
that day with more certainty and 
more relish than she does of last 
year’s happenings, and I lived those 
early days vicariously as the talk 
passed from purely personal mat- 
ters to the celebrations of the last 
day of school and the art of train- 
ing horses. I felt the chagrin of our 
visitor as he exclaimed, “Jack 
White was the only fellow that 
could out-jump me on the last day 
of school.” And I shared his feel- 
ing of guilt as he told vividly of 
a Sunday afternoon more than fifty 
years ago when, in the absence of 
his parents, he and a neighbor boy 
had tried unsuccessfully to ride a 
never-before-ridden horse. “I didn’t 
tell my dad about that afternoon. 
I was afraid to!” he confessed 
laughingly. 

Though I said scarcely a word 
during this entire hour, I thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. I was a child 


again, it seemed, listening with 
delight to stories my father told of 
his youth. 

“Weil, I must be going,” finally 
said our visitor, rising. “I’ve had 
it in my mind to come to talk to 
you for a long time, for I knew 
that you were the last of them— 
twelve children, weren't there, 
counting both sets?” 

My mother affirmed that the 
typical pioneer ratio of two wives 
to one husband was true in her 
family. 

“I knew that you were my last 
chance to find out some of the 
things that I've wondered about 
these last years.” 

Then after expressing his thanks 
for the information given him and 
being invited to return, our unusual 
visitor disappeared into the early 
evening dusk of a February day. 

“This is it!” I thought. “This is 
exactly the reason that the wise 
leaders of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society created a Pioneer Women 
Committee!” For this visit force- 
fully reminded me that unless in- 
formation is gathered when it is 
easily available, it may later be 
impossible for it to be gathered; 
consequently, thrilling stories of 
pioneers may be lost forever. 

Someone has said that a nation 
that cares not about its past has 
no future! As a nation we do care 
about our past, though we are 


-sometimes slow to show it. The sec- 


ond purpose of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society is “To honor wom- 
en who have given distinctive serv- 
ice in any field of education,” and 
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the Committee on Pioneer Wom- 
en serves as one of the means of 
implementing this avowed purpose. 
It strives “to promote thorough 
studies of pioneer women educators 
thus preserving historically valu- 
able information.” (Handbook) 

This is important work. To do it 
well, one should have a genuine, 
enthusiastic interest in it. She 
should also have patience to accu- 
mulate data and should have the 
perseverance to follow the project 
through to an interestingly written 
biography. 

Here are some suggestions for 
carrying on this work: 

1. Talk about the fascinating 
facts you have discovered. En- 
thusiasm is contagious. 

2. Read the brochure of the 


international Committee on Re- 
search, A Primer of Research. 

3. Decide on a pioneer to in- 
vestigate. Remember that there are 
modern-day pioneers too, and they 
have pioneered in language meth- 
ods, special education, and recrea- 
tion, as well as in radio and televi- 
sion. 

4. Collect data, being careful to 
record the sources for documenta- 
tion. 

5. Write a readable biography 
by using vivid descriptions, anec- 
dotes which characterize the per- 
son, and dialogue. Make the truth 
interesting. This takes time, but 
the results are worth it. 

Pioneers hunted new frontiers. 
of the land and of the mind. Now 
let us hunt the pioneers! Happy 
hunting! 


et 


Yet, clear, honest communication is essential to all of our 


efforts to improve education. 


Some of our school problems 


may be attributed to the fact that, in the past, educators have 
spent too much time talking to each other and not enough 


time talking with the public. 


If we are going to obtain financial support for our schools, 
we must step up communication with the taxpaying citizen. 
Our story must be told clearly and continuously, if we are to 
compete with all of the other messages beamed to the eye and 
ear of the parent and the man on the street. 


—Lawrence G. Derthick 
U. S. High Commissioner of Health; Edu- 
cation and Welfare 


“Across a Higher Fence,” School Life, December, 
1957. Not copyrighted. 


Not Talk - - Action 





Committee on Scholarships 


VERYONE talks about a crisis in 
Eo edisestiet but members of The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society are 
doing something constructive about 
it. Through the scholarship pro- 
gram carried on at the chapter, the 
state, and the international leveis, 
the Society is helping women to 
become better prepared to assume 
positions of leadership in the teach- 
ing profession. 

Awarding scholarships for grad- 
uate study is not a project of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. It is one of the 
major purposes of the Society. In 
the list of the seven purposes, “to 
endow scholarships to aid outstand- 
ing women teachers in pursuing 
graduate study” is given as the 
fifth; but, with the possible excep- 
tion of the first two, it has probably 
received more attention than any 
of the other purposes. 

Since 1940, when the first $1,000 
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By Dorothy Knappenberger 


scholarship was granted at the then 
national level, The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society has awarded forty- 
two national/international scholar- 
ships with a total value of $65,050. 
Since 1953 three such awards have 
been made annually —the Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship, the 
Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship, and 
the M. Margaret Stroh Scholar- 
ship. In 1956 the stipend of each 
international award was increased 
to $2,500, presented to the recipient 
for one academic year. 

But the annual awarding of three 
international scholarships does not 
tell the whole story of Delta Kappa 
Gamma scholarship activities. Dur- 
ing the biennium of 1952-1954 
members contributed $67,943.95 to 
the special Silver Anniversary 
Scholarship Fund. This effort made 
it possible to award a scholarship of 
$1,300 to a member in each of 
the fifty-two states, territories, and 
provinces that had Delta Kappa 
Gamma organizations. 
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Many additional scholarships are 
awarded annually by the state or- 
ganizations and local chapters. 
These range from financial aid 
granted for summer study to grants 
that enable members to spend a 
year in study abroad or that provide 
foreign teachers the opportunity for 
graduate study in the United States. 
If we could add the total value of 
the state and chapter scholarships 
that have been awarded through 
the years to the value of the scholar- 
ships awarded through the nation- 
al/international organization, the 
total would be staggering. 

In a survey made in 1955-1956, 
the international Committee on 
Scholarship found that eighty state 
scholarships had been awarded for 
a total of $28,730, and 292 chapter 
scholarships—many of them grants- 
in-aid to undergraduates—had been 
presented for a total of $31,774. 
The grand total for that year was 
$60,504 awarded by states and 
chapters. Each year the interest 
in scholarships increases, and this 
year’s total will probably far ex- 
ceed that amount. 

If it is difficult to assess the total 
monetary value of scholarships and 
grants-in-aid awarded each year, it 
is impossible to estimate the im- 
portance to education of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma scholarship awards. 
Some chapters and states have 
made follow-up studies of their 
scholarship recipients. Last year 
the international Committee on 
Scholarships, under the chairman- 
ship of Miss A. Claire Avery, made 
a study of the recipients of the 


national/international awards 
through 1957. 

It should be gratifying to the 
membership to know that the Delta 
Kappa Gamma grants made possi- 
ble twenty doctoral degrees, of 
which fifteen were Doctor of Philo- 
sophy degrees and five, Doctor of 
Education degrees. Some of the 
scholarships were awarded for 
study on the post-doctoral level. 
As a result of the year’s study, many 
dissertations were published, al- 
ways with acknowledgment to The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, and 
much other writing was done. For 
most recipients the study made pos- 
sible by the scholarship resulted 
in professional advancement. But 
it was impossible for the scholars 
themselves to enumerate the in- 
creased opportunities to serve the 
community, the teaching profession, 
and the Society that resulted from 
their year of study as Delta Kappa 
Gamma scholars. 

Now we are engaged in our most 
ambitious scholarship venture, the 
raising of a Special Scholarship 
Fund that will make possible the 
awarding in 1960 of a $2,500 schol- 
arship to one member in each of 
the fifty-six states and provinces 
where Delta Kappa Gamma is or- 
ganized. The success of this under- 
taking will not depend entirely up- 
on a successful campaign to raise 
funds. Members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma have always been generous 
in their support of scholarships and 
are responding generously to the 
challenge of the Special Scholar- 
ship Fund. But a large part of the 
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success of the undertaking will de- 
pend upon an adequate number of 
qualified applicants for these spe- 
cial grants. Out of a total member- 
bership of approximately sixty-five 
thousand members, only thirteen 
applied last year for the three in- 
ternational scholarships. Next year, 
when a special scholarship is avail- 
able in each state in addition to the 
three regular international scholar- 
ships, how can we be sure that 
there will be a sufficient number 
of applicants to make use of the 
available funds? We should not 
like to be placed in the embarrass- 
ing situation of having more schol- 
arships than scholars. 

The state and chapter scholar- 
ship committees hold the key to 
this situation. What can they do? 
Here are some suggestions: 

1. They can inform themselves 
thoroughly concerning their duties 
and the extent of the scholarship 
activities of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
If they do not already have copies 
of the 1958 edition of the Hand- 
book, they can secure them from 
the International Headquarters in 
Austin and become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their duties and the 
suggestions for the work of scholar- 
ship committees as they are out- 
lined in that publication. They can 
watch for information about schol- 
arships in the News, the Bulletin, 
and their own state publications 
and keep a file of this material. 
They can study and file communi- 
cations from the international or 
state scholarship chairmen and 


write for additional information if 
it is needed. 

2. At the first meeting in the fall 
and at each succeeding meeting, 
the chapter committee can publicize 
scholarships. Even if an entire 
meeting is to be devoted to scholar- 
ships some time during the year, 
the subject should be brought to 
the attention of members in some 
way at each meeting. If members 
are informed concerning the ex- 
tent of the scholarship program and 
are thoroughly convinced of the 
value of scholarships, they not only 
will support the program financially, 
but they also wili seek out qualified 
applicants. The committee should 
publicize deadlines for filing inter- 
national and state scholarship ap- 
plications well in advance of the 
date as well as the procedure for 
securing application materials. 
Some local committees have also 
attempted to bring to their mem- 
bers information concerning other 
scholarship opportunities in addi- 
tion to those offered by Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma. 

3. State and chapter committees 
can survey their membership for 
prospective applicants. Some mem- 
bers have passed the age when a 
year of study seems desirable. 
Many able younger members have 
family responsibilities that prevent 
them from doing graduate study. 
There are, however, many mem- 
bers with excellent scholastic qual- 
ifications, with comparative free- 
dom from family responsibilities, 
and with years of service ahead 
of them who would think it 
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presumptuous to apply for a schol- 
arship, particularly at the inter- 
national level. These are the 
people the scholarship committee 
should seek out. A word from the 
committee might give them the 
needed encouragement to apply. 
4. Finally, the state and chap- 
ter scholarship committees can at- 
tempt to see that information con- 
cerning the extent of Delta Kappa 
Gamma activities reaches not only 
the membership of the Society but 
the public as well. Many organiza- 
tions offer grants to prospective 
teachers, and some offer scholar- 
ships to teachers for advanced 
study. But how many people know 
that an international organization 
made up of women in education is 
contributing thousands of dollars 
annually to scholarships for teach- 
ers? Do the critics of education 
know that teachers themselves give 


support to their belief in higher 
qualifications for the teaching pro- 
fession by giving financial aid to 
their own members for advanced 
study? A scholarship program car- 
ried on by teachers to help the 
members of their own profession 
prepare for greater service proves 
that teachers themselves believe in 
the American educational system 
and in the ability of educators to 
make changes in that system to 
keep pace with the changing times. 

When the history of education in 
the mid-twentieth century is re- 
corded, credit for helping hundreds 
of women prepare to assume great- 
er responsibilities in the field of 
education will belong to The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society and _ its 
scholarship activities on the local, 
the state, and the international 
levels. 


Ost 


. . . Given the creativity of educated minds, the returns on 
our educational investments are more than worthwhile—they 


may be infinite. 


We can erect no better advance defense 


against creeping or grinding inflation than to expand, through 
education, the productive and creative power of our children. 


—Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman 
Department of Economics, University of 


Minnesota 


Economic Consultant to the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 


From a statement made to the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, February 5, 1959. 





Where Are They? 





Committee on Selective Recruitment 


ae they are! There is Susan, 
the third grader with the laugh- 
ter in her eyes, she the little girl 
who loves to play school and makes 
the other children enjoy it, too. 

There is Margaret, the serious 
sixth grader who is always at hand 
to console a younger child who has 
skinned his knee on the playground. 

There is Jim, the ninth grader 
who is often sought by others in 
his math class to explain that prob- 
lem which was so difficult to under- 
stand when it was first presented 
by the teacher. 

There is Brad, the high school 
junior who has been the class lead- 
er since primary grades, now the 
athletic hero, the class president, 
the chairman of the group to plan 
the program for the Junior Red 
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By Hollie Bethel 


Cross activities, and the perennial 
name on the scholastic honor roll. 

Too, there is Ellen, the senior who 
has been the dependable assistant 
of teachers throughout her school 
career, ever since the time when, 
as a second grader, she eagerly 
went to visit the kindergarten with 
her book clutched in her hand to 
share a story with her younger 
friends. 

Add to these five examples, num- 
berless names and other qualities, 
and there are our potential teach- 
ers of the future. 

What is the present need and 
what are we doing, as individual 
members and as chapters of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, to insure that such 
as these are selected, encouraged, 
and recruited as teachers for tomor- 
row? 

As members of the teaching pro- 
fession, we are aware that the 
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shortage of teachers is a major prob- 
lem in education today and will 
continue to confront us for some 
time to come. Our responsibility, 
due both to our positions as teach- 
ers and to our membership in Delta 
Kappa Gamma, is to help to bring 
about an increase in the number 
of new teachers being prepared an- 
nually and, perhaps to an even 
greater degree, to help recruit the 
right people for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Because of the present and con- 
tinuing teacher shortage, the belief 
that anyone can teach is too often 
expressed. This not true! As peo- 
ple who are interested in improving 
conditions within the profession 
and in improving the quality of 
teaching for children and youth, 
we need to be ready to refute such 
statements through our own pro- 
fessional practices. 

As we accept the responsibility 
for improvement of the: profession, 
we must be alert to the types of 
persons who should be inducted 
into the field of teaching. We must 
find the children and young people 
in our classes who appear to have 
the characteristics which good 
teachers are known to possess. 
Included are such qualities as 
friendliness, cooperativeness, in- 
telligence, social understanding, en- 
thusiasm, patience, sense of humor, 
interest in others, health, energy, 
and wide interests. Subsequent to 
discovering in our classrooms these 
possible teachers of tomorrow, we 
must find some means of interest- 
ing them in preparing themselves 


to fulfill the responsibilities of 
teachers. 

Delta Kappa Gamma is dedicated 
to selective recruitment. One way 
to approach such recruitment is by 
giving children an opportunity to 
find the satisfaction of teaching 
through giving them responsibili- 
ties in working with other children 
in some of the capacities experi- 
enced by teachers. Several research 
projects report that students who 
are preparing to teach relate that 
they developed their interest 
through participation in classrooms. 
Many of these students say that 
their decisions to become teachers 
were made as the result of some 
activities carried on when they were 
in the elementary or secondary 
school. 

In a poll of a class of university 
freshmen, in answer to the question 
“What made you decide to become 
a teacher?” these typical replies 
were given: 

“When I was in the fifth grade, 
I helped the kindergarten teacher 
get the children ready for a Christ- 
mas program. I even put the red 
nose on Rudolph. I decided then 
that I wanted to teach little chil- 
dren.” 

“My first experience as a teach- 
er was when I was in the eighth 
grade. I taught the third grade for 
part of one morning when the 
teacher became ill and a substitute 
was not available. I loved every 
minute of it.” 

“I decided I wanted to be a 
teacher for two reasons. I admired 
my history teacher in high school, 
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and I was allowed, as a junior, to 
act as a substitute in two ninth 
grade English classes while the 
teacher went to a meeting one 
afternoon. It was a thrill to be 
able to feel like a real teacher.” 

Other replies gave as reasons for 
choosing teaching as a career: the 
encouragement of a member of the 
family, admiration for a certain 
teacher, suggestions made by teach- 
ers, a speaker who came to the high 
school on Career Day, membership 
in a Future Teachers’ Club in both 
junior and senior high schools, and 
an invitation from a nearby college 
to attend a day’s activities on the 
campus. 

Compilation of the returns in 
Lambda State’s recent pilot study 
seems to indicate that few of those 
polled attribute any of their inter- 
est in teaching to anything which 
they consider in relation to Delta 
Kappa Gamma. This might be in- 
terpreted as a discouraging note 
or as a challenge to all chapters and 
states to become so dynamic, so ac- 
tive, so alert, so original, and so 
interested that another such sur- 
vey will show that Delta Kappa 
Gamma is making itself definitely 
felt as an important source of in- 
spiration in selective recruitment, 
possibly in the types of activities 
mentioned above. 

The time to begin is now; the 
people who must concern them- 
selves are today’s Delta Kappa 
Gamma members. We might all, 
as individuals, accept for our goal 
the slogan suggested in the annual 


report of one chapter, “Each one 
reach one.” 

The international Committee, 
your state chairmen, and your chap- 
ter chairmen can only be as effec- 
tive as are you as an individual who 
can make selective recruitment take 
the important place it must have 
if teaching is to progress as a real 
profession. 

Let us all take stock, asking our- 
selves these questions now and 
throughout the next year: 

Have I, through my own eager 
interest in teaching, made it 
seem a desirable profession? 

Have I actively encouraged like- 
ly youngsters to consider teach- 
ing as a profession? 

Have I taken the lead or partici- 
pated in organizing such 
groups as Future Teachers of 
America in a junior or senior 
high school? 

Have I helped my chapter or 
state to set up grants-in-aid 
for students who are inter- 
ested in teaching? 

Have I helped to improve condi- 
tions within the teaching pro- 
fession so that it will be ever 
more attractive? 

An affirmative answer to these 
five questions can serve in great 
measure to bridge the existing 
gap between the need for teachers 
and the much smaller group of 
teachers-in-preparation today. This 
is our task as members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Can we meet the 
challenge of “Where are they?” 
with the answer “Here they are”? 





Areas for Emphasis 








Committee on Teacher Welfare and Morale’ 


ry the teaching profession in 
your state or community consist 
only of persons of the highest cali- 
bre and intelligence? Is the quality 
of instruction maintained at a high 
level? Are the children and youth 
in your area developing to the 
maximum of their potentialities? 
Do teachers alert themselves to the 
latest information in their respec- 
tive fields and know the findings of 
research as it relates to child growth 
and development? Are _ teachers 
using their creative energies to 
open new horizons of knowledge 
that will benefit men everywhere? 
In its broadest aspects, the status 
of the teaching profession and the 
education of our children and youth 
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is the vital concern of the inter- 
national Committee on Teacher 
Welfare and Morale. 

It is the responsibility of the in- 
ternational Committee to direct at- 
tention to those specific areas that 
need immediate emphasis. Because 
each state or locality differs from 
another in its needs, the state chair- 
man must appraise the needs of 
education within the area under 
her supervision and determine 
where to concentrate efforts within 
the state or chapters. Nothing will 
be achieved, however, unless each 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma is 
willing to contribute her share in 
forwarding the work of this com- 
mittee. 

During the 1958-1960 biennium, 
our work will include these major 
areas: 
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1. Legisiation to improve child 
and teacher welfare. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


School construction. 
Teachers’ salaries. 
Teacher load. 


2. Length of the school year. 

3. Utilization of the teachers’ 
time. 

4. Working conditions of teach- 
ers and school administrators. 
5. A follow-up on the study of 
housing for retired members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

6. Continued work to eliminate 
discrimination against women. 


10. 


a. 


How can we combat dis- 
crimination against women 
in higher positions? 


. Why do women prefer to 


work for male administra- 
tors? 


. What is wrong with women 


as administrators that this 
is soP 


. Should we not recognize 


the need to educate women 
to ask for women? 


. What factors prevent more 


women from being moti- 
vated to obtain doctor’s de- 
grees? 


. Needs for insurance coverage 


for teachers. 


. Teacher orientation and re- 
tention. 
. Teacher education and pro- 


fessional standards. 
Defense of education against 
unjustified attacks. 


a. 


b. 


Code of ethics. 
Personnel policies. 
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State chairmen will be receiving 
material from various departments 
and divisions of the National Edu- 
cation Association whose work is 
chiefly concerned with the items 
upon which we wish to focus our 
interest and attention. To keep 
members informed on the current 
trends in the field of Teacher Wel- 
fare and Morale, a newsletter will 
be issued by the international Com- 
mittee to all state and chapter chair- 
men. In addition, it would be wise 
to seek data from other professional 
publications, such as professional 
yearbooks and teacher organization 
journals or newsletters. 

While it would be impossible in 
this article to elaborate on all the 
issues presented for our considera- 
tion during the current biennium, 
there are some that need to be men- 
tioned specifically. 

1. Legislative action is immedi- 
ately required to secure the passage 
of measures before the Congress 
and state legislatures. Matters of 
school budgets and teachers’ sal- 
aries are at issue. On the national 
front the international Committee 
on Teacher Welfare and Morale 
will give its full support to the 
Legislative Committee in its efforts 
to obtain the passage of the School 
Support Act of 1959, informally 
known as the Murray-Metcalf Bill 
(S. 2 and H. R. 22). This bill 
clearly states that there will be no 
federal intervention in the curricu- 
lum or in the instructional program 
in schools in those states that obtain 
funds for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. If full cooperation 
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is given to these important matters, 
the doubling of teachers’ salaries 
should be accomplished within a 
five-year period and the construc- 
tion of needed classrooms would be 
an accomplished fact. 

2. The trend toward lengthening 
the school year is spreading. It 
would be well for us to study such 
plans as the one now in operation 
in Rochester, Minnesota. Action 
will be needed if teachers are to be 
free in selecting a ten-month or a 
twelve-month contract on a volun- 
tary basis. 

3. More effective utilization of 
teacher time was the topic of a na- 
tional conference conducted by the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers on November 28-29, 1958, 
in Washington, D.C. All groups 
that are interested in this problem 
would do well to study the final 
report of this conference and apply 
its recommendations to their local 
situations. 

4. The sum of $45,000 has been 
made available from the budget of 
the National Education Association 
for use by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers in cooperation with 
other NEA units for the purpose of 
making a study of the working con- 
ditions of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Many Delta Kappa 
Gamma members may have an- 
swered the questionnaire sent out 
by Dr. Kenneth R. Brown of San 
Francisco, California, who is direct- 
ing this study. Some chapters may 
desire to make a similar study with- 
in their own areas. We shall want 


to give careful study and support 
in bringing about more favorable 
working conditions for personnel 
within the teaching profession. 

5. Since, according to the recent 
survey made by the international 
Committee, 68 per cent of our re- 
tired members felt that the Society 
should undertake a study of the 
possibility of establishing a home 
for retired Delta Kappa Gammas, 
much effort should be directed 
toward finding a solution to this 
problem. Would we wish to make 
use of the National Housing Act 
of August 7, 1956, which authorized 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to provide loans of 90 per cent 
for the construction of nonprofit, 
low-rental apartment projects for 
people 60 years or older? It should 
be noted that bills to liberalize this 
legislation are now before the Con- 
gress. Suggested changes include 
98 per cent to 100 per cent loans for 
construction to be paid within a 50- 
year period and the provision that 
one halt of the occupants of these 
dwellings may be those under 60 
years of age and one half may be 
over 60 years of age. 

6. Agnes Meyer, in a _ recent 
speech, declared that it is urgent 
that the brain power of our Amer- 
ican womanhood be utilized to the 
fullest capacity in this time of world 
crisis. She pointed out that only 
one third of the life span is ab- 
sorbed in the rearing of children 
and that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to our national welfare and 
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that of the world that women plan 
most carefully to be creatively 
productive in our society. She 
warned that unless women have a 
real purpose for using their edu- 
cation, they may be denied admit- 
tance to the over-crowded colleges 
and universities in the near future. 
To be a contributing member in 
our culture should be the aim of 
every intelligent woman, she em- 
phasized. Continued efforts to 
work for a peaceful solution to 
world problems may be accom- 


plished, she stated, through the 
united efforts of women throughout 
the world. 

In summary, there is a challenge 
for each one to work with diligence 
in the area of her deepest interest. 
If this is done, progress will be 
made and a sense of accomplish- 
ment and satisfaction can be ours. 
A clergyman sincerely prayed, 
“God, bless the teachers of this na- 
tion. May they be ever mindful 
of their high calling.” 


Set 


As society grows more complex, general and liberal educa- 
tion are increasingly important to the maturity and breadth 
of outlook of the educated men and women who exercise 
leadership in all fields of American life. They are requisite to 
the maintenance of opportunity for able youth to grow and 
develop intellectually, aesthetically, spiritually, and socially. 
Programs of general and liberal education must not be mini- 
mized in the adjustments which will be necessary in higher 


education during coming years. 


—Higher Education in a Decade of Decision 


Report of the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1957, page 62. 








Building a United Profession - - 
Securing Public Support 


Excerpts from an address given at the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Breakfast during the AASA convention in Atiantic City, 
February 14-18, 1959. 


LAYMAN may seem to be better 

qualified to speak on securing 
public support than on building a 
united profession, but in my mind 
there is a close relationship be- 
tween the two. A united effort is 
the most effective means to secure 
public support. And to make a 
united effort, the teaching profes- 
sion must be a united profession— 
a united family. 

I mention the family not only be- 
cause family life education is my 
own field but also because I think 
of the teaching profession as a 
family naturally linked by strong 
ties of mutual interest and caring. 
Now unity, I hasten to say, does not 
mean uniformity or conformity. 
Nothing could be more stultifying 
or more detrimental to education 





Mrs. Karla V. Parker is president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


By Karla V. Parke: 


than to press teachers into a stand- 
ard-size mold. But of that there 
is not the slightest danger. No pro- 
fession is more dedicated to free- 
dom. No group values creativity 
more highly. 

Yet, for teaching to be a profes- 
sion at all, educators must be united 
—united in maintenance of high 
professional standards, dedication 
to public service, and selfless ideal- 
ism. To secure a strong public 
commitment to education, the pro- 
fession must unanimously affirm 
the importance of education to the 
individual, the nation, and the 
world. To provide effective leader- 
ship for the development of sound 
public opinions on educational mat- 
ters, teachers must be united in 
continuous study of education and 
continuous efforts to identify and 
solve educational problems. I know 
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no better way to unite the profes- 
sion than through professional or- 
ganizations—local, state, national, 
and international. 

Last summer it was my happy 
privilege to attend the convention 
of the World Confederation of the 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in Rome. It was a tremen- 
dously moving experience to see 
representatives of the world’s teach- 
ers united in a common effort to 
solve the problems of educating the 
world’s children. 

The keynote address by the Con- 
federation president, Sir Ronald 
Gould of England, made a pro- 
found impression on me. Some 
things he said are so pertinent to 
this topic that they may well be 
quoted here. 

When it comes to winning sup- 
port for education, Sir Ronald as- 
serted, teachers have a_ strong 
responsibility to the public by 
virtue of their wisdom and experi- 
ence. “No body of people,” he said, 
“is in a better position to advise 
on educational theory and practice. 
And none can better give precise 
and practical form to vague aspira- 
tions and feelings of good will.” 
Teachers, he went on to say, “are 
the servants of the public in the 
same way that Burke said members 
of the Parliament served the pub- 
lic.” They owe it “not only devoted 
service but their powers of judg- 
ment. ...” Theirs is the task of 
winning greater public support for 
education, he said, and of directing 
that support into practical channels. 

It is extremely important that the 


teaching profession itself should be 
a major source of information and 
guidance on educational matters. 
Currently journalists, radio com- 
mentators, rear admirals, and other 
self-appointed educational experts 
are telling us what is wrong with 
our schools and what should be 
done about them. The teaching 
profession should be—indeed, has 
an obligation to be—a reliable, re- 
sponsible source to which laymen 
can turn for facts and profession- 
ally informed opinions. 

Education, we know, is an ex- 
ceedingly complex and perplexing 
enterprise. The individual teacher 
cannot be expected to be an author- 
ity on the whole range of its prob- 
lems. He cannot be expected to 
know the answers to all of the issues 
that confuse laymen. Indeed, in 
many areas there are no simple, 
clear-cut answers. But through his 
professional organizations the 
teacher has opportunities to ex- 
plore the issues with his colleagues 
and to deepen and broaden his 
understanding of them. 

If the teaching profession is to 
perform the services of a profes- 
sion, if it is to serve the public with 
its powers of judgment, as Sir Ron- 
ald says, it must first serve its mem- 
bers. It must help them to sharpen 
their powers of judgment. It must 
foster their continued learning 
about education. If the profession 
is to serve the public with its pow- 
ers of judgment, it must set forth 
its views on the kind of education 
and professional training essential 
to produce fuily qualified teachers 
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and on the salaries and working 
conditions necessary to recruit and 
keep good ‘teachers. Through its 
professional organizations — local, 
state, and national—it must study 
educational needs in the commu- 
nity, the state, and the nation. It 
must tell the public specifically, 
frankly, and courageously what it 
believes these needs to be. This 
is the kind of professional leader- 
ship and judgment that will secure 
public support of education. 

This is the kind of leadership that 
the National Education Association 
and many state education associa- 
tions are supplying. We in the 
parent-teacher organization are 
aware of this leadership, for our 
state congresses work closely with 
state education, teachers’, and ad- 
ministrators associations. Our Na- 
tional Congress has a joint commit- 
tee with the National Education 
Association. The profession’s efforts 
are succeeding, and we should like 
to think that our efforts, too, have 
helped. Teachers’ salaries are ris- 
ing—though as yet too meagerly 
and too slowly. State aid and foun- 
dation programs have increased, 
and on the national level we have 
the National Defense Education 
Act. Public support is on the rise, 
even if it may not be increasing 
as fast or as much as the teaching 
profession and the parent-teacher 
organization would like. 

I would not attempt to say how 
much or how little local education 
and teachers’ associations are doing 
to secure public support or how 
effective their efforts are. Some not 


too responsible journalists, how- 
ever, would not hesitate to general- 
ize on the basis of the little infor- 
mation I have. I am thinking of 
two recent magazine articles at- 
tacking the P.T.A. on the basis of 
scanty information. In a way there 
has been something amusing, as 
well as infuriating, about these at- 
tacks. When American pride was 
pricked by Russia’s Sputniks, the 
schools were blamed for our scien- 
tific and technological lags. Now 
P.T.A.’s are being held responsible 
for whatever shortcomings critics 
find in our schools. How far can 
scapegoating go? 

Perhaps we should be flattered to 
be selected as a whipping boy. 
There is a Chinese proverb that 
says, “Children do not throw stones 
at trees that bear no fruit.” If the 
schools and P.T.A.’s were less fruit- 
ful and useful institutions, they 
would be less tempting to journal- 
istic stone-throwers. 

One of these attacks, an article 
in the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment Parade, reports that in one 
town the over-crowded high school 
had been on double sessions for 
twenty-seven years and the P.T.A. 
had done nothing about it. Now I 
do not know whether this town or 
school had a teachers’ professional 
association, and I do not mean to 
excuse any P.T.A.’s lack of initia- 
tive. But at the risk of doing a little 
scapegoating myself, I will venture 
to ask, “Where was the teaching 
profession for those twenty-seven 
years?” Perhaps here it was miss- 
ing the opportunity, as Sir Ronald 
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puts it, to give “precise and prac- 
tical form to vague aspirations and 
feelings of good will.” At any rate, 
I would venture to say that in the 
communities where P.T.A.’s are 
most effectively supporting educa- 
tion there is also vigorous leader- 
ship from the teaching profession. 
On the whole, however, educa- 
tion is making progress in becoming 
a united profession and in securing 
public support. But there is an 
area in which greater effort is 
needed. University and college 
faculty members are also teachers, 
and they need to work much more 
closely with their colleagues in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
One of the problems that educa- 
tors are emphasizing is the lack of 
articulation between elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges. 
How can the problem be solved 
unless teachers of all three levels 
work together toward a solution? 
We have been hearing also that 
there is a deplorable lag in trans- 
mitting new developments in sub- 
ject matter fields from the universi- 
ties, where research is done, to the 
high schools, where the new knowl- 
edge can be made available to 
students. Unless university and 
high school teachers work together 
as members of a united profession, 
how can this problem be solved? 
Fortunately, cooperation and 
collaboration are developing. There 
are programs, both formal and in- 
formal, designed to enable high 
school teachers and _ university 
teachers to grow in understanding 


of each other’s problems and in 
understanding and respect for each 
other. That there should be many 
more seems of great importance for 
the growth of a united profession 
and for the solution of some critical 
education problems. 

The P.T.A. is one of the richest 
sources of public support for edu- 
cation. Parents belong to the P.T.A. 
because they are interested in the 
education of their children and 
want the best education for them. 
Teachers belong to the P.T.A. be- 
cause they know that the best kind 
of education depends upon home- 
school cooperation—that what a 
child learns at school can be either 
strengthened or weakened at home. 
In sum, thoughtful parents and 
teachers, those natural partners in 
the educative process, belong to 
the P.T.A. because they realize that 
their spheres are interlocking and 
their work interdependent. 

One of the things that more than 
six decades of P.T.A. history have 
proved beyond a doubt is this: 
Through the many contacts with 
parents that the P.T.A. provides, 
teachers can create a fund of good 
will toward themselves, their pro- 
fession, and the school; and this 
good will results in what we seek— 
increased public support for educa- 
tion. Parents are a large and in- 
fluential part of the school’s public. 
Moreover, they speak out to their 
fellow citizens and influence their 
attitudes toward education. 

All of us are familiar with the 
observation, “What you are speaks 
so loudly, I cannot hear what you 
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say.” We who have seen teachers 
in their classrooms and worked 
with them in the P.T.A. know what 
teachers are—the salt of the earth. 
Most of them are truly professional 
people, putting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth above personal gain 
or personal comfort. They “gladly 
learn and gladly teach.” No one 
outside the profession knows better 
than we that the quality of educa- 
tion depends upon the quality of 
those who teach the nation’s chil- 
dren. 

Here let us inject a thought that 
we sometimes overlook. Children 
who feel themselves well treated 
and well taught at school make 
wonderful press agents for the 
schools—not only by what they 
carry back home to their parents 
but also by the sense of respect for 
teachers and teaching that fine men 
and women in our schools instill in 
young people. It stands to reason 
that when these young people are 
grown, marry, and have children of 
their own, the memories of their 
school days are bound to affect the 
ardor with which they support edu- 
cation. 

No one knows better than we of 
the P.T.A. that qualified teachers 
should have professional salaries. 
We have worked and will continue 
to work to win for teachers the 
financial compensation, the pres- 
tige, and the appreciation their 


invaluable service deserves. A reso- 
lution passed at our last national 
convention urges further increases 
in salaries as a basic step in reduc- 
ing the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers. And to attract more and more 
able young people into the profes- 
sion, state congresses of parents 
and teachers are striving ever hard- 
er to swell their student-aid funds 
so that would-be teachers may not 
be lost because of lack of money. 
The number of future teachers now 
getting assistance from state con- 
gresses runs into the hundreds. Add 
to that the hundreds who are al- 
ready teaching because of parent- 
teacher loans, fellowships, and 
scholarships received during their 
college years, and you have a fair 
notion of what these student-aid 
funds, totalling millions, are ac- 
complishing. 

A united profession working to- 
gether to maintain high professional 
standards and ethics; a united pro- 
fession working together for its own 
continued education and that of 
the public; a united profession 
working with P.T.A.’s and other 
citizens to identify educational 
needs and to solve educational 
problems—this is a profession that 
cannot fail to win public good 
will and generous public support. 
To this noble profession I bring the 
P.T.A.’s warm gratitude and _ its 
pledge of continued support. 


The International President’s Page 


By Ola B. Hiller 


ise: face of America, molded by mountains and plains, rivers and 
lakes, wooded hills and desert sands, and vari-colored rectangles of 
cultivated soil, unfolds each of these spring weekends with never-ending 
inspiration for one who, long ago, loved the timeworn maps on the 
wall of a rural school and wondered about life beyond the familiar 
fields and woods and nearby villages in the lower Thumb area of 
Michigan. By day, miniature boats, trains, and cars thread their way 
through fertile farmlands toward drifts of smoke that mark the location 
of bustling cities and towns. By night, patterns of man-made light define 
the character of the earth below while the brightness of the moon and 
stars moves one to wonder with the questioner of old, “When I consider 
Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained: What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” 

To the steady hum of the motors speeding through space, thought, 
too, takes wing. In thousands of communities below, and in unseen 
realms beyond, are kindred souls whose lives and spirits are linked by 
a common bond of membership in The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
The hopes and dreams, ambitions and goals, accomplishments and service 
of these women educators, living and dead, are a part of the heritage 
each of us shares—a heritage built upon devotion to truth, love of youth, 
and faith that women educators can make a difference in the human 
scene. In such concern for one another and for humankind lies the 
answer to the psalmist’s question. 

Skimming through the night sky, high above the Texas plains, one 
pictures an evening thirty years ago when twelve women gathered in a 
candlelit room to organize The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. The mind 
reviews the problems of women educators in May, 1929, and recalls 
activities and events that brought us to this point in time. 

A sudden bounce makes one aware that the powerful DC-7 is but 
a dot—a speck—in the vastness of space through which its course is set. 
An overwhelming sense of insignificance floods the soul. What can one 
individual do for a Society now grown to sixty-five thousand members? 
The answer comes from thousands of shimmering stars. The light from 
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one is small, indeed; but thousands create a radiance that makes flying 


through such a night an experience to be remembered through all the 
years to come. 


Yes, sixty-five thousand members truly dedicated to a worthy program 
of work can be a mighty force. As we move into the fourth decade in the 
life of our Society, we, and the children we teach, must face not only 
the struggles of man in the world, but also the adventures of man in the 
universe. Together we must find the knowledge, the courage, and the 
sources of strength within and beyond ourselves to meet the challenge 
of the years ahead—to catch a full measure of the mystery and excitement 
of humanity’s quest for a better life that we may stand at last on the 
mountain top and trace with pride the way by which we have come. 


The human heart can go the lengths of God. 
Dark and cold we may be, but this 
Is no winter snow. The frozen misery 
Of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move, 
The thunder is the thunder of the floes, 
The thaw, the flood, the upstart spring. 
Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 
Never to leave us till we take 
The longest stride of soul men ever took. 
Affairs are now soul size. 
The enterprise 
Is exploration into God. 
Where are you going? 
—Christopher Fry 
A Sleep of Prisoners 


New York: Oxford University Press, 1951 
Used by permission of the publisher. 


A Profession Builds to Serve 


Report of the dedication of the new headquarters of the 
National Education Association in Washington, D.C. 


I Washington, D.C., there is a 
new eight-story building located 
just five blocks from the White 
House, a few minutes from the 
Capitol Building, and within sight 
of the Washington Monument. It 
is the Headquarters Building of the 
National Education Association—a 
$7 million structure of reinforced 
concrete encased in Georgia marble, 
aluminum, and green-tinted glass. 
Built with the generous help of 
more than 150,000 members and 
friends, the new Headquarters 
houses the offices of sixty-eight 
divisions, departments, committees, 
commissions, and councils of the 
NEA. 

On Sunday, February 8, 1959, 
hundreds of association members 
assembled in Washington to dedi- 
cate this beautiful edifice. Many 
Delta Kappa Gamma members 
were among those who came to 
participate in the three-day dedica- 
tion program. The key of our So- 
ciety was frequently seen at all 
meetings and receptions. From 
Oregon, Colorado, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Virginia—from North and South, 
from East and West—came teachers 





Dr. Dorothy L. Johnson is an assistant profes- 
sor g gencetion at ang Me nary Pn ga 
ers College and supervisor of student teaching at 
LaSalle "Tehama School. 


By Dorothy L. Johnson 


to witness the fulfillment of their 
dreams and the fruition of their 
untiring efforts to raise funds to 
build a professional structure. Now 
at last the new Headquarters stood 
as tangible evidence of the abiding 
faith of teachers and their dedica- 
tion to serve the cause of education 
in the United States. No dedica- 
tion theme could have been more 
appropriately selected than “A Pro- 
fession Builds to Serve.” 

A Sunday afternoon tour of the 
Headquarters was a joy to all. The 
flower-filled halls, conference rooms, 
and auditorium spoke of the best 
wishes of state education associa- 
tions. The riot of floral color added 
beauty to the simplicity of the pan- 
eled and brick interior. 

The first evening session, “Edu- 
cation for a New World,” was held 
in the nearby Statler Hotel with 
the Howard University Choir of 
seventy-five voices adding richness 
to a well-planned program. Dr. 
Ruth Stout, a Delta Kappa Gamma 
of Sigma Chapter, Kansas, presided 
in her position as president of the 
association. The Honorable Luther 
H. Evans, director general of 
UNESCO from 1953 to 1958 and 
librarian of Congress from 1945 to 
1953, and Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, 
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president of Columbia University, 
addressed the capacity audience of 
state directors, presidents and dele- 
gates of state organizations, mem- 
bers, and friends of education. 

As one suggestion for education 
in a new world, Dr. Kirk proposed 
that the present two-term system of 
the college year be extended to a 
three-term year. Such an expansion 
of the summer session into a full 
semester would utilize the million- 
dollar educational institutions which 
now remain largely idle. Professors 
would teach for two terms and 
would use the third term for travel, 
writing, and research. 

President Kirk stressed, “The pri- 
mary purpose of college is educa- 
tion, and not to provide a four-year 
period of social adjustment.” Hence, 
one responsibility now resting up- 
on institutions of higher education 
is the fullest utilization of their 
facilities to meet the rising tide of 
college enrollments. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
home life in the growth of a child, 
Dr. Kirk concluded, “In these days 
when our national standards of 
taste are deplorable, when violence 
and sex and crime pursue their 
dreary nightly round across the 
television screens of the nation, our 
serious parents have a real respon- 
sibility to teach their children to 
develop discrimination and good 
taste in judging and condemning 
shoddy substitutes for entertain- 
ment.” 

Three sessions on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 9, utilized the theme “Effec- 
tive Modern Education: As the 


Educator Sees It and As the Lay- 
man Sees It.” The keynote speakers 
were John H. Fischer, superintend- 
ent of schools in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Erwin D. Canham, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

In his address Mr. Fischer ob- 
served that tremendous attention 
was focused on our education sys- 
tem with the launching of the first 
Russian sputnik but little has been 
accomplished since. He stressed 
the folly of changing education 
plans because of international satel- 
lite competition. Instead, Fischer 
counseled, our education must be 
rooted in our own traditions, values, 
and aspirations. Commenting on 
the recent emphasis on courses for 
gifted children, he continued, “The 
role of the school in modern society 
has three purposes: to help the 
child achieve a sense of his own 
individuality, to teach skills usable 
in industry to a substantial number, 
and to teach the child a system of 
ethical values. Concentrating only 
on intellectual values not only is 
psychologically impossible but also 
morally irresponsible.” 

Editor Canham warned teachers 
that American schools have placed 
too much emphasis on preparing 
young people for jobs, professions, 
and careers. He believes that this 
preparation often has been accom- 
plished at the expense of learning 
how to think and how to live to- 
gether. While we need not retreat 
to teaching devices of long ago, 
Mr. Canham concluded, neither 
must we regard the television or the 
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projector as substitutes for funda- 
mental teaching. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Lawrence G. Derthick, in- 
troduced the Honorable Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, at the seventh session of 
the dedication. The Secretary dis- 
cussed his views concerning “Edu- 
cation and the National Welfare.” 
He warned that our present motiva- 
tion of fear must be replaced by an 
urgent and effective crusade of 
positive motivation rooted deeply 
in our own traditions. He advo- 
cated the doubling of teachers’ 
salaries within five or ten years as 
a “reasonable national goal.” 

In his address during the seventh 
session, Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Affairs, 
defended the “proven success” of 
the American school system. He 
urged teachers to take part in the 
life of their communities outside 
of the classroom. Senator Hill told 
his audience, “You cannot fulfill 
your obligations as teachers and as 
citizens by standing apart. Perhaps 
more than others you have oppor- 
tunity, through your teaching and 
through your active example, to 
serve as a constructive influential 
force in public affairs.” 

“As We Enter the Second Cen- 
tury” was the theme of the eighth 
session. Four addresses outlined the 
roles of the local and state educa- 
tion associations, specialized groups, 
and the National Education Associ- 
ation. Recognizing the forty-ninth 


state of the Union, the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees 
participated—with a high school 
student from Juneau, Alaska—in 
sealing a time capsule. State gov- 
ermnors had been invited to write 
predictions concerning the future of 
education in their respective areas. 
These dreams and predictions were 
sealed in the capsule to be opened 
in 1999—at the turn of the century, 
just forty years after the 1959 dedi- 
cation. 

On February 10 the formal cere- 
mony of “We Here Dedicate” was 
held. The NEA Staff Organization 
Chorus filled the Crabtree Audi- 
torium with song, and the president 
of the staff organization presented 
a grand piano to the association as 
a dedication gift. 

In an inspiring message Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary 
of NEA, emphasized the value of 
our profession, built to serve in an 
ever-widening scope of influence. 
He reiterated the belief that the 
NEA must continue to serve by 
working for quality programs of 
education, higher standards for 
teachers, desirable legislation, pub- 
lic understanding and support, and 
improved economic status for all 
teachers. With impressive simplic- 
ity the candle of dedication and 
service was lighted by persons rep- 
resenting youth, parents, boards of 
education, and teachers. Witness- 
ing this awe-inspiring scene, Delta 
Kappa Gamma members rededi- 
cated themselves to bring finer serv- 
ice to America’s children and youth. 
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In Memoriam 


To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


Alabama 


Dr. Lula Bradford of Gamma Chapter on 
January 6, 1959, in Birmingham. 


Arkansas 


Miss Dorothy Elizabeth Hicks of Alpha 
Alpha Chapter on November 30, 1958, 
in West Helena. 

Mrs. Mary Rudy of Kappa Chapter on 
December 28, 1958, near Sedan, Kan- 
sas. 

California 

Miss Josephine Allin of Alpha Iota Chap- 
ter on October 6, 1958, in Ojai. 

Miss Carrie Elizabeth Bowman of Tau 
Chapter on March 12, 1959, in Stock- 
ton. 

Miss Jessie M. Curry of Zeta Chapter on 
January 14, 1959, in Redlands. 

Mrs. Maude Irene Dickinson of Alpha 
Kappa Chapter on February 25, 1959, 
in San Jose. 

Miss Myrth Lacy of Upsilon Chapter on 
January 30, 1959, in Oakland. 

Mrs. Grace L. Timmons of Chi Chapter 
on October 4, 1958, in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Ethel Frieda Williams of Alpha Pi 
Chapter on December 19, 1958, in San 

Bernardino. 


Colorado 

Miss Winnie de Boer of Lambda Chapter 
on March 3, 1959, in Denver. 

Miss Edith May Lutton of Kappa Chap- 
ter on October 21, 1958, in Casper, 
Wyoming. 

Miss Helen A. Stockwell of Beta Chapter 
on December 28, 1958, in Pueblo. 


Connecticut 
Miss Grace V. Bestick of Beta Chapter 
on March 1, 1959, in Bridgeport. 
Florida 


Mrs. Lucile E. Hilliard of Zeta Chapter 
on February 16, 1959, in Fort Myers. 


Georgia 
Dr. Mildred E. English of Beta Chapter 
on February 22, 1959, in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Miss Ethel Farr of Lambda Chapter on 
March 5, 1959, in Decatur. 


Illinois 
Mrs. Helen Henry of Nu Chapter on 
February 4, 1959, in Peoria. 


Miss Mary A. Peters of Epsilon Chapter 
on December 16, 1958, in Elgin. 


Miss Anna Lois Shinn of Iota Chapter 
on April 12, 1958, in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 


Indiana 
Mrs. Verna Horne of Fsi Chapter on. 
December 31, 1958, in Greensburg. 


Mrs. Esther Roe of Alvha Pi Chapter on 
March 28, 1959, in Blutfton. 


Iowa 


Miss Lillian Kilburn of Rho Chapter on 
February 19, 1959, in Oskaloosa. 


Kansas 
Mrs. Ethel Bond of Alpha Phi Chapter 
on February 7, 1959, in Springfield, 
Missouri. 
Louisiana 
Mrs. Alice Ewing Linton of Lambda 
ad on January 27, 1959, in Tal- 
ulah. 


Mrs. Anne McWilliams of Gamma Chap- 
ter on March 1, 1959, in Baton Rouge. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Alice M. P. Lanigan of Gamma 
Chapter on March $1, 1959, in Dor- 
chester. 


Minnesota 


Mrs. Irene Sande Peterson of Beta Chap- 
ter on February 23, 1959, in Duluth. 


Mississippi 
Mrs. Blanche Ralston of Iota Chapter on 
September 20, 1958, in Clarksdale. 
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Missouri 

Miss June Algeo of Omicron Chapter on 
January 24, 1959, in Lebanon. 

Miss Alice M. Cusack of Alpha Chapter 
on June 7, 1958, in Fremont, Nebraska. 

Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe of Alpha Chap- 
ter on March 9, 1959, in Kansas City. 

Mrs. Lottie Skidmore Rutledge of Alpha 
Chapter on September 5, 1958, in 
Kansas City. 

Mrs. Mary Still of Pi Chapter on June 1, 
1958, in St. Louis. : 

Miss Inez M. Wolfe of Alpha Chapter on 
October 2, 1958, in Kansas City. 


New Jersey 
Miss Madeline A. Donegan of Gamma 
Chapter on December 25, 1958, in 
New Brunswick. 


New York 
Mrs. Helene Holmes of Theta Chapter 
on December 27, 1958, in Buffalo. 


North Carolina 

Miss Kate Finley of Tau Chapter on 
March 27, 1959, in Rockingham. 

Miss Oma Bliss Lewis of Delta Chapter 
on September 17, 1958, in Washington. 

Ohio 

Miss Gertrude Hartley of Alpha Rho 
Chapter on February 11, 1959, in 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Phyllis McDaniels Howe of Alpha 
Lambda Chapter on March 24, 1959, 
in Nelsonville. 

Miss Ruth Kopp of Xi Chapter on Oc- 
tober 17, 1958, in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Daise Beckett Middleton of Delta 
Chapter on February 23, 1959, in 
Mansfield. 

Miss Helen J. Samuels of Xi Chapter on 
September 1, 1958, in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Beatrice Sharpe of Alpha Mu Chap- 
ter on February 20, 1959, in Steuben- 
ville. 

Mrs. Frederica Wilford of Beta Gamma 


Chapter on September 23, 1958, in 


Avon. 


Oklahoma 


Mrs. Bernice C. Hughes of Gamma Chap- 
ter on December 27, 1958, in Wood- 


ward. 


South Carolina 


Miss Katherine Malchomson Legare of 
Beta Chapter on February 22, 1959, in 
Charleston. 


Texas 


Miss Una M. Brooks of Pi Chapter on 
May 13, 1958, in Dallas. 

Miss Myrtle Cyrena Brown of Iota Chap- 
ter on March 8, 1959, in Denton. 

Mrs. Gladys Browne of Beta Omicron 
Chapter on January 3, 1959, in Hous- 
ton. 

Miss Edna E. Cameron of Alpha Zeta 
‘Chapter on July 20, 1958, in Scotts- 
ville. 

Mrs. Sallie E. Cobb of Alpha Nu Chapter 
on March 21, 1959, in Laredo. 

Miss Ruby Jones of Zeta Chapter on 
November 22, 1958, in Waco. 

Mrs. Erma Joyce Casey Leslie of Gamma 
Nu Chapter on February 28, 1959, in 
Houston. 

Miss Annie Laurie McDonald of Pi 
— on December 5, 1958, in Lub- 


Mrs. Laura Panola Miller of Chi Chapter 
on January 14, 1959, in Amarillo. 

Miss Elizabeth Nixon of Pi Chapter on 
July 26, 1958, in Richland. 


Mrs. Emelyn B. Russell of Alpha Mu 
a on March 29, 1959, in Browns- 
ville. 


Miss Celia Sheldon of Upsilon Chapter 
on August 17, 1958, in Huntsville. 


Washington 
Mrs. Marienne Cadle of Kappa Chapter 
on March 17, 1959, in Kirkland. 


Mrs. Mabel G. Ebright of Nu Chapter 
on February 9, 1959, in Bremerton. 


Wisconsin 


Miss Helen Crawford of Mu Chapter on 
November 1, 1958, in Hazel Green. 
Miss Nellie Jean Cutler of Gamma Chap- 
ter on December 1, 1958, in Beaver 
Dam. 

Miss Shirley Gilson of Alpha Chapter on 
January 30, 1959, in Portage. 
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